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AMONGST other calumnies which 
were circulated against the found- 


ers of the Missionary Society, was. 


the ungenerous imputation, . that. . 


they were ready to transport their 
brethren to ungenial climates, to 
labour amongst savage and hea- 
then nations, while pet 

to enjoy the delights of home. This 
reproach was as untrue as it was 
unkind, for Dr. Bogue, joi 
with his friends, the Rey. Grevil 
Ewing, and the Rey. i 


several memorials-and 
o Directors. 
ompany, requesti 
that they and their fa 
go to Bengal, and. de 
future years to, the prop: 
~ Gospel in our Hip 
ese re requests 
peremptorily refused, though made 
in language of earnest expostu- 
lation and Christian eloquence: 
one of these memorials was 
printed in their joint names, and 
circulated amongst leading and 
influential persons; and though no 
immediate effect resulted from it, 
yet it abides a monument of the 
personal devotion of its authors to 
the missionary work, and doubt- 
less contributed to diffuse opinions, 
which have since so happily chang- 
ed the policy of the Honourable 
Court. Though shut out from 
foreign labours, his assiduous ap- 
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of the Bast. India 
:permission 


continued | 


Innes, about the year 1796 e. of te i ral. support of several 
: ; aN ag a a! Sorgen 7 - ant 


lication to study, especially in 
oreign theology al biblical cri- 
ticism, was continually enlarging 
his city for usefulness at home, 
apa. this Mncpay diligence could 
not. be concealed. On the death 
of Mr. Welsh, the patron of Gos- 
port Academy, it was found that 

e had made no provision for its 


‘ 


continuance by bequest, and there- 
ned _ fore that us useful yarn ution would 
_ have ceased, but for the reputa- 


tutor, which command- 
o _ when . Robert 


Haldane, Esq. of Edinburgh, 2 
gentleman of distinguished isteli 


t gence and Christian philanthro- 
_ Py» proposed to subscribe £100 


annually, one fourth of the ex- 
pense, towards the support of ten 
additional students, if the churches. 
in pshire would supply the 
remaining sum requisite for their 
education and support. This was 
accepted, and the County Asso- 
ciation of Hampshire has con- 
tinued to patronize the institution 
to the present time. 

Amongst other schemes of use- 
fulness, which arose out of the re- 
ligious excitement produced by 
the establishment of the Mission- 
ary Society, was the admirable 
plan of a Religious Tract Society, 
‘to print and distribute small 
pieces on subjects purely reli- 
gious.” This valuable institution 

I 
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was founded in May, 1799, and 
the subject of this: memoir took a 
prominent part in describing its 
character, and asserting its clainis. 
He penned the first Tract in the 
Series, An Address to Christians, 
reco: ing the distribution 4 
cheap Réligious Tracts, ih which 
he proclaims, “ PURE 
TRUTH” is to be the exclusive 
subject of its publications; and 
adds, “nor should any worldly 
scheme be interwoven with the 
truth, nor attempted to be con- 
cealed under its folds. Here 
should not be seen the slightest 
vestige of any carnal end, in any 
form, or for any purposé, however 
laudable some may think it; 
nothing but divine trith, unmingled, 
ubadulteratéd, aiid pure, as it came 
from heaven, fit for the wholé 
hiiman race to imbibe.” Such wise 
principles naturally commended 
théir author to the managets of 
this Catholic Society, and they te- 
uested him to advocaté its cause 
rom the pulpit, of Dr. Hunter, 
where he preached an able ser- 
on, in Me r, 1800, from Psalm 
iit 30, sad which discourse he 
afterwards gave to thé public, 
entitled, “ The Diffusion of Divine 
Truth ;” in which he re-asserts those 
ptinciples which cannot be too 
mich enforced on the attention of 
the religious public at the present 
moment. 
~ About the same timé, the Mis- 
sionary Society’s Directors wise- 
ly resolved to place their fi- 
ture Missionaries under a course 
of preparatory studies, and in de- 
liberating on the best mieans of 
establishing the proposed seii- 
nary, they observe, in their report 
for Ybor, “the superintendénce of 
a person of eminent abilities, of 
exemplary piety, and of a true 
missionary spirit, seemed to be an 
acquisition, first in order and im- 
portance in this business. With 
these views, they were directed to 
their reverend brother, Dr. Bogue, 
whose laudable zeal and efficient 
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have before acknow- 
ledged and recorded, and whose 
disposition to promote the designs 
of the Society, and his devotedness 
to the cause of God, were again 


labours the 


manifested by his consenting to 
accept the office of Tutor to the 
Missionary Society.” He therefore 
added to his other lectures a 
course suited to form ministers for 
foreign missions, and three stu- 
dents were, for this nc im- 
mediately placed under his care. 
The public mind had been power- 
fully excited by the entire aboli- 
tion of papal authority in France, 
and the Directors of the Missionar 
Society felt, in common with dll 
pious minds, that if the fabric of 
superstition had been demolished 
in that country by the hand of in- 
fidelity, it could never be the de- 
sign of Divine Providence, that 
a should acquire a perma- 
nent influence over the popular 
mind; and they were, therefore, 
called to deliberate what was their 
daty, as Christians, towards their 
unhappy neighbours. The state of 
political hostility which subsisted 
between the two countties, pre- 
vented, at that time, all personal 
intercourse; it was therefore sug- 
gested, we believe, by Dr. Bogue 
himself, that it was most important 
to circulate, in Franceand Belgium, 
a large edition of the French New 
Testament, with a suitable prelimi- 
nary dissertation on the evidences 
of its divine inspiration. This pro- 
osal was deemed important, and 
its projector was naturally request- 
ed to prepare the intended intro- 
duction. This led to the publica- 
tion of his «* Essay on the Authori 
of the New Testament ;” a wor 
which condenses a great mass of 
evidence into a sinall volume, and 
places it in a most perspicuous and 
convincing light, and which claims 
the attentive perusa} of every in- 
telligent Christian. 
@ providence of God having, 
however, by the cessation of a 
destructive war between this couh- 
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try and France, in October, 1801, 
unexpectedly opened that country 
to the agents of the Missionary 
Society, it was resolved to send a 
deputation to Paris and the de- 
partments, to promote the intended 


publication. Dr. Bogue had tra- 
velled, when young, in France and 
the Netherlands, and having ac- 
quired a command of the French 
language,was too well qualified and 
too deeply interested, to be over- 
looked ; he therefore was appointed, 
with other gentlemen, to this difi- 
cult mission. They, however, suc- 
ceeded beyond their best hopes; a 
respectable member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly engaged to trans. 
late the Essay into French; and an 
Italian bishop, disgusted with the 
absurdities of Papacy, was willing 
to engage with his Protestant fel- 
low Christians, by translating it 
into his own language. Many 
other plans of extensive promise 
were suggested by the deputation 
on its return, but the short dura- 
tion of peace closed again those 
fields of usefulness which had been 
opened before them. 

The neglected and —— 
state of our sister country, Ireland, 
justly attracted the attention of 


‘English Protestants at the close of 


the year 1806, and led to the for- 
mation of the Hibernian Society, 
for the diffusion of religious know- 
ledge in Ireland. The committee 
were intreated, by their Irish cor- 
respondents, to send to that coun- 
try a deputation to obtain the re- 
quired information on the spot ; 
and in the summer of 1807, Dr. 
Bogue was associated with the 
Rev. Messrs. Charles and Hughes, 
and §., Mills, Esq. in visiting it. 
The tour occupied the party about 
a month, aoe it designedly lay 
through some of the most miserable 
and unfrequented districts. In the 
cities, they obtained that class of 
information, which -the cabins of 
wild Connaught could not furnish, 
and the result of the whole was 
presented to the public under the 


late Pastor of the Independent Church, Gosport. 
Srom the 


49 
title of « Report of a Deputation 
ibernian Society, respect- 

ing the Religious State of Ireland,” 
and produced an impression upon 
the public mind, powerful enough to 
place that. Society amongstthe most 
effective for the refornf&tion of the 
popish inhabitants of that country. 

apoleon Buonaparte having 
succeeded in dragging “ his most 
Holy Lord, Pope Pius the VII.” 
to Paris, to figure in the pageant 
of his self-performed coronation, 
he ite his holiness and .the 
popish clergy, by authorising “a 
Catechism ‘for the use of all the 
Churches in the French empire; 
which contained a revival, in the 
19th century, of the absurdities 
which the Romish Church -had 
taught in the darkest ages. {This 
was, a document.to Dr. Bogue, of 
melancholy interest. He saw tin 
it a cloud which was again. to,dar- 
ken a sky, which he trusted the re- 
volutionary storm had cleared for 
for ever, yet he did not 
bate a jot 

Of heart or hope— 

but. obtained its. translation, .and 
gave it tu the British public, with 
an introduction and notes, which 
— his abhorrence of. popery, 
and his confident expectation of its 
final overthrow. ~The following 
passage is selected from the former, 
as it presents us with the grqunds 
to hope, that even the increased 
zeal of the Bourbon priests will not 
be able,.to destroy what was. ob- 
tained-for the cause of religious 
liberty at so fearful a cost.” 

‘* That popery will, by the means now 
used, revive so as to acquire any thing of 
its former strength, is extremely question- 
able. A certain man of old spat in an idol’s 
face. . The man was put to death ; but the 
idol was worshipped no more. , For near 
twelve years, every idol in France was gpit 
upon by the multitude ; how difficult myst 
it be to bring them to worship these again ? 
Besides, the disuse of the Romish, worship 
bythe rising generation, has left their 
minds empty of any veneration for pope 
and its rites. In such a case, es: ly at 
this period of the world’s age, the difficulty 
of bringing the heart to feat . Teape 
i i must be immense. 
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had his house burnt to the ground; but 
what grieved him most was, that the image 
which he had: worshipped from his infancy, 
was consumed in the fire. His neighbour, 
a carpenter, endeavoured to console him, 
acd promised to mgke him a handsome 
new one from a pear-tree in the eee, 
which had eScaped the flames. It was 
done, and it far exceeded in beauty the old 
black smoky idol which had been made 
from his grand-father’s pear-tree. But 
with all his efforts, the man never could 
feel the veneration for it which he had felt 
for the other. In France, at this time, 
there are hundreds of Virgin Marys, saints, 
and angels, with new hands, new feet, new 
legs, new arms, new noses, new ears, and 
new heads, for the old were broken off by 
revolutionary zeal ; and there are, likewise, 
new Virgin Marys, &c. without number. 
Is it not then likely, that the young people 
at least, will view them in the same light 
that the bereaved man did his new pear- 
tree image?” 

In 1808, appeared the first vo- 
lume of an extensive work, «The 
History of Dissenters, from the 
Revolution in 1688 to the year 
1808, executed jointly by Dr. 
Bogue, and his friend and early 

upil Dr. Bennett, which was fol- 
owed, in the course of the four 
succeeding years, by three other 
volumes, which completed the de- 
sign. We shall avail ourselves 
of the very intelligent remarks of 
Mr. Griffin on this publication ; 
some parts of which certainly ex- 
cited strong feelings of resentment 
amongst attached Churchmen, and 
of regret amongst candid Dissent- 
ers °:—— 

**It is a work of great importance to 
the Christian church, and will be read 
and referred to with increasing interest, 
as the light of truth increasingly beams 
on the nation, and its cause is advanced 
in the world. I say nothing in defence 
of the essay prefixed, which has given 
considerable pain to most of his friends, 
as being in a style unsuited to the dignity 
of the subject, and the respect which is 
due to the national church. We have an 
undoubted right to differ from it, but no 
right to treat it with disrespect. Persons 
in their opinions may have just cause for 
dissenting from the establishment on ac- 
count of its union with the state, the na- 
ture of its discipline, and its remaining in- 
tolerance, in still making a religious test 
as essential to the service of the state ; 

the evangelical character of its creed 
and articles, the excellent spirit which 
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pervades the greater part of its devotional 
services, and the very extensive learning 
of a large body of its clergy, entitle it to 
the respect of all who dissent from it, and 
especially of those who place themselves, 
with regard to it, in the situation of dis- 


putants. The Doctor, himself, was so 
impressed with a sense of the propricty 
of these sentiments, that he assured me, 
some time since, that in another edition, 
which was then in contemplation, the 
style and manner in this part of the work 
would be altered, and that I might men- 
tion it to as many as I might think pro- 
per. I think it, therefore, due to his 
memory, and to myself, in commending 
the general sentiments of the work, to 
mention this fact now. But with these 
remarks, I cannot refrain from expressing 
an opinion, that there are more important 
general principles connected with the wel- 
fare of the state, the prosperity of the 
kingdom of Christ, and the good of the 
world, in those four volumes, than are to 
be found in any work of a similar extent.” 

Dr. Bogue accompanied his 
friend and fellow-labourer, Dr. 
Bennett, in the summer of 1816, 
in a journey through the kingdom 
of the Netherlands, in the service 
of the Missionary Society; and 
his presence every where inspired 
that veneration and esteem which 
his character justly claimed. 

A valuable and characteristic 
volume of Discourses on the Mil- 
lenium was given to the public, by 
Dr. Bogue, in the close of 1818. 
They were first delivered, at va- 
rious intervals, to his own people, 
as one of those many valuable 
courses of sermons with which 
they were favoured, and which 
must have been epoca interest- 
ing to those candidates for mis- 
sionary labours who were privi- 
leged to hear them. 

*< This work,” says Mr. Griffin, ‘‘ shows 
the great power of his mind in producing 
effect. It is a work considerably in ad- 
vance even of this enlightened age. It 
paints such a paradise upon earth as the 
faith of some is unable to contemplate or 
their hope to realize; but it is a copy 
from the word of God, and one day the 
glorious reality shall be exhibited to the 
world of men and angels, as evidence of 
the love, the faithfulness, and the power 
of the great Head of the Church. The 
work contains no curious conjectures of 
miraculous events necessary to produce 
the millenial state, no representations of 
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fighting armies and conquering heroes, 
with Jesus Christ at their head, to esta- 
blish his kingdom. The author, guided 
by the interpretations which Christ and 
his spirit gave in the New Testament of 
the meaning of the Old Testament pre- 


dictions respecting the - Messiah, has 
given a description of the millenium, 
not as consisting of the temporal reign 
of Christ, but of his more extended, pure, 
and glorious spiritual reign. The writer 
always keeps before the mind of the 
reader, the spiritual nature of the king- 
dom of Christ, and through the whole 
book, attributes the glorious change to 
be produced in society to the agency of 
the truth and of the spirit, to whom the 
work of evangelizing the world is as- 
signed, and who has already done so much 
to prepare the way for it.” 


Dr. Bogue’s mind was ever en- 
gaged with some important plan 
of usefulness. In May, 1820, he 
favoured this Magazine, and seve- 
ral other religious miscellanies, 
with an important Proposal for 
establishing a University for Dis- 
senters, which excited much dis- 
cussion in private circles, and in 
the pages of our work; and 
which, doubtless, contributed much 
to prepare the minds of opulent 
Dissenters to unite in the esta- 
blishment of that University which, 
we hope, will ere long grace this 
metropolis, These extensive and 
varied engagements did not, how- 
ever, abstract his mind from local 
duties. Asa pastor and a neigh- 
bour his labours and usefulness 
were abundant. To employ again 
the language of Mr. Griffin, than 
whom no one is better prepared. to 
give a testimony to his labours, 
“ The efficiency of his character 
was powerfully experienced in the 
County Association, which he 
was the mean, of forming, strength- 
ening, and invigorating. His at- 
tendance with the ministers, his 
advice, prayers, and preaching, 

fly beneficial to all the 
congregations in the county and 
its vicinities. It is a pleasing and 
grateful subject of recollection, 
that within the period of his resi- 
dence in Gosport, the congrega- 
tions, in all the large towns within 
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the County Association, have - 
erected new and far more + ene 
places of worship ; and nearly every 
chapel in the smallertowns has been 
considerably enlarged. Since the 
formation of the Hampshire So- 
ciety for promoting religion in the 
county and its vicinity, twenty- 
one new chapels have been erected, 
and three buildings fitted for 
places of worship, within the 
county, or on its borders, either by 
the benevolence of individuals, 
the contributions of congregations, 
or the direct arrangements of the 
Society in towns or villages 
where the Gospel had not been 
previously introduced. In eleven 
of the places alluded to, a church 
has been formed and regularly 
cqnstituted ; and in seven of those 
places there is a resident ordained 
minister, supported almost solely 
by the congregation. In all these 
places there is a Sunday School, 
conducted by the gratuitous in- 
structions of persons in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the production of 
these gratifying effects much must 
undoubtedly be attributed to the 
counsel and influence of Dr. 
Bogue.” 

Dr. Bogue was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Charlotte Uffington, 
in 1788, a lady generally esteem- 
ed for her amiable spirit, intelli- 
gent mind, agreeable manners, and 
decided piety. They had a fa- 
mily of four sons and three daugh- 
ters, who were successively de- 
voted to the Lord in baptism by 
their friend Dr. Winter ; and their 
parents were faithful to discharge 
the solemn obligations which 
that ordinance involves. Amidst 
abounding labours, Dr. B. did not 
neglect his household ; and it was 
his happiness to see them grow- 
ing up to manhood around him, 
with accomplished and _ sanc- 
tified minds. These pleasures 
were, alas! but of short continu- 
ance; for, says Mr. James, ‘* du- 
ring the latter period of his life, 
he was severely tried by domestic 
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affliction, and was thus placed in 
a situation which afforded him an 
opportunity of uniting the milder 
‘beauty of the passive graces, with 
the bold energy of the active vir- 
tues. About eleven years ago, 
he was deprived by death of one 
of his.sons, who sunk to the,tomb 
at the age of twenty-two: about 
the same time, his eldest daughter, 
having married a respectable mi- 
nister, crossed the Atlantic, .and 
settled in America. Three years 
since, the destroyer of our family 
circles entered his habitation a 
second time, and laid another of 
his sons inthe grave. This vene- 
rable minister, then nearly se- 
venty-three years of age, equally 
removed from unamanly stoicism 
and unchristian sorrow, preached 
a funeral. sermon for his own. child, 
in which all the father appeared 
supported and hallowed by all. the 
saint. Of these two interesting 
young men, a touching .memoir 
was.drawn up by one of the sur- 
viving brothers, which, together 
with ; the. funeral .sermon just al- 
luded | to, was, printed: for private 
circulation. r. David ue, 
the author of this beautiful piece 
of biography, was then the clas- 
sical tutor in the academy over 
which .his revered father , pre- 
sided; of which office he dis- 
charged the duties with singular 
ability,,and will ever be remem- 
bered with delight and. gratitude, 
by those who enjoyed his instruc- 
tion. About a year and a half 
ago, Mrs. Bogue, whose consti- 
tution never recovered the shock 
it received by the death of her 
sons, followed them to the sepul- 
chre, and. left her bereaved hus- 
band to prove. by experience, that 
there is a woe.for mortals, far 
more bitter than the loss of chil- 
dren. David, who had . devoted 
his fine talents to the legal pro- 
fession, and bid fair to be a bright 
ornament of the English bar, was 
destined to be the next victim. 
Alas ! he too, like a lovely flower, 
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broken on its stem, just when put- 


‘ting forth its full-blown beauty 


and its richest fragrance, was 
smitten by the rude hand of death, 
and fell, with all his youthful 
honours, on the ashes of his mo- 
ther and his brothers. But how 
did the fatber bear this four-fold 
bereavement? Like one that re- 
cognized in every stroke the ap- 
pointment of a God who, however 
seemingly severe in his dealings, 
or really mysterious in his schemes, 
is always wise, and just, and 
good: like one who knew that his 
own approaching dissolution would 
soon restore to him those dear 
friends, torn from him by the ruth- 
less hand of ‘the last enemy.’ 
His unmarried daughter still re- 
mained, like .a ministering angel, 


-to comfort: him in ‘his old age, to 


be the companion of his home, 


and .a light.in -his dreary. habita. 
tion; but the assiduities .of filial 


love, and the tender offices. of sis- 
terly. affection, which had been per- 
formed at the dying beds of a-mo- 
ther and three: brothers,” were too 
much for her —J and she too 
sickness, from 
which she has not yet risen ; and the 
resultis anticipated with gloomy ap- 
prehensions. ‘‘ Her father, though 
called to endure. the affliction of 
seeing her suffer, and of antici- 
pating her removal, .was spared 
this last. woe. Never were afflic- 
tions borne .with more dignified 
grief, or more christian submis- 
sion. It seemed as if the clouds 
of sorrow were permitted to. col- 
lect around his setting sun, to re- 
flect more brightly, as he was re- 
tiring from earth, the varied efful- 
gence of his christian character.” 
It had long: been the devout 
oo aed and earnest wish of Dr. 
ogue that every town in the 
county of Hants should enjoy a 
preached gospel; and for several 
years before his death this was 
happily the case, with only one ex- 


ception. The inhabitants of Alres- 


ford, however, had repeatedly .re- 
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led, with determined hostility, 
its introduction. At length pre- 
judice gave way, a meeting-house 


was built, and with great satis- 
faction did he sign a recommenda- 
tion of its case, which accomplish- 
ed a fond wish of his heart, and 
on the day he died that house of 
prayer was first occupied for the 
service of God. 

At the close of the academical 
session at Gosport, last July, Dr. 
Bogue engaged, as usual, to spend 
his vacation in the laborious duties 
of a missionary tour. 

« The last time he preached in 
his own pulpit,” saye Dr. Winter, 
“was on Lord’s-day, the 7th of 
August. On that occasion, the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, from which the text 
of this evening is selected, was 
read at the beginning of the ser- 
vice. He preached on the apos- 
tolical benediction, which he had 
pronounced thousands of times in 
the course of his ministry : ‘ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
aiid the love of God, and the fel- 
lowship of the Holy Spirit, be 
with you all. Amen.’ And he 
took leave of his church at the 
commemorative supper of his Lord. 
The following day, he commenced 
a missionary journey into War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire. On 
his return, he spent one Lord’s-day 
in London, when he preached for 
his two friends, the Rev. John 
Arundel and the Rev. George 
Burder, the Secretaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. On re- 
turning home, he found that this 
place of worship, which had been 
shut up for repairs, was not ready 
to be re-opened. On the first Sab- 
bath he attended the morning wor- 

«ship in the chapel of ease, where 
he heard, with much pleasure, the 
excellent young clergyman who 
officiatés there. In the afternoon 
and evening, he preached in a 
neighbouring village, which has 
been for many years supplied by 
his students. On the following 
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Sabbaths, he preaclied in hisvestry, 
on the transfiguration of Christ; 
and on one of them, he adminis- 
tered in the same place the Lord’s 
Supper. 

“ On Lord’s-day the 16th of Oc- 
tober, he finished his public testi- 
mony. His subjects of discourse 
were very memorable. In the 
morning, he preached at Portsea.a 
funeral sermon occasioned by the 
decease of a relative of the Rev. 
John Griffin. His text was, ‘ And 
not only they, but ourselves alse, 
who have first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groam 
within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.’ In the afternoon 
and evening, he addressed a part 
of his own flock in the woe on 
the character and the translation 
of Enoch: ‘ And Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not, for 
God took him.’” 

The return of the Missio 
Meeting for the county of Sussex, 
in October, induced the friends at 
Brighton to request his valuable 
services. He addressed, in a letter 
to the Rev. J. N. Goulty, their 
Secretary, the following reply :— 

** Gosport, Sept. 14, 1825. 

*¢ In compliance with the wishes of 
your Committee, I shall be happy to ren- 
der you every assistance in my power at 
your ensuing anniversary. As it is term- 
time at Gosport, I shall, as last year, 
come to you on the Tuesday and return 
on Thursday. I pray that God may fa- 
vour us with his presence and blessing, 
The meeting last year was peculiarly 
pleasing. I have seldom been at one 
more generally interesting. May this be 
still more so; and if our prayers ascend 
to heaven for a double portion of the 
spirit of Christ, we have reason to ho 
we shall be favoured with it. In the early 
part of my vacation, I was three weeks 
on a Missionary expedition into Warwick- 
shire and Staffordshire, and had the pleasare 
to find all, both ministers and people, ar- 
dent in their zeal for the cause of Missions.” 

When he left his home to fulfil 
this engagement on Tuesday morn- 
ing, 18th October, his old female 
servant observed that “her master 
had not looked and acted so wull 
for a long time.” 
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*«« There was,” says Mr. Goulty, 
‘¢ a peculiar interest and cheerful- 
ness about him on the day he ar- 
rived at Brighton, interrupted oc- 
casionally by evident indications 
of pain. The only part which he 
was able to take in our Missionary 
Services, was the prayer before 
the Sermon preached by the Rev. 
George Clayton, on Tuesday even- 
ing, the 18th inst. in this pulpit. 
Those of-us who knew him, ob- 
served with much regret, that he 
was evidently suffering great pain. 
At the same time it was impossible 
not to notice a peculiar sweetness 
and simplicity in his petitions. 
Oh! had we known that these 
would have been his last, how 
would we have hung — his lips, 
and desired a personal interest in 
his supplications at’the throne of 
grace; ‘theeffectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.’ 

** Late in the evening of the 
same day, calling me out of the 
room, he expressed his sorrow that 
he should be come hither to be ill 
at my house, and requested that I 
would procure some surgical at- 
tendance. This was immediately 
done : but ‘ the sickness was unto 
death,’ and ‘ the places that once 
knew him, were to know him no 
more for ever.’ 

‘‘ During hisaffliction, Dr. Bogue 
said but little, but what he did 
say, was that substance, which 
might have been greatly attenuated. 
The nature of his disease, the cir- 
cumstances of our pubiic engage- 
ments, and the fear of intruding 
upon our time, together with an 
habitual disposition to make light 
of his maladies, all operated to in- 
duce him to say as little as was 
necessary: but the strength, and 
power, and delightful savour of his 
expressions, and the decision, and 
calmness, and resignation of his 
mind, will, I hope, never be for- 
gotten by us. 

‘* Speaking to him of the disap- 
pointment which was felt on ac- 
count of his absence from the pub- 
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lic meeting, he said, that this was, 
no doubt, wisely ordered, and, 
that, while those who were getting 
old in the service, must expect to 
be prevented ; it was a great plea- 
sure to him td see so many young 
persons, and, particularly in the 
ministry, rising up to succeed 
them. When, in answer to his 
inquiries as to the character and 
spirit of the meeting, he was told, 
that it was peculiarly interesting 
and devout, and, that the accounts 
from India, and from the Sandwich 
Islands were most encouraging, he 
said, repeatedly, as if impatient to 
utter his praise, ‘ THAT THAT is 
remarkable, Iam glad tohear THAT,’ 
‘ THAT is very pleasing, God IS 
blessing his own work.’ 

«* Every expression from him 
was accompanied with some word 
of gratitude and praise for his mer- 
cies. 

*¢©On one occasion he said, 
‘ What a blessing it is to be in- 
terested in the Gospel before such 
a time as this arrives. We have 
much to be thankful for.’ 

“« His fervent petitions and fa- 
therly blessing on my leaving him 
last Lord’s-day, before the morning 
service, were peculiarly affecting 
and impressive. May God, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, answer his 
prayer for an extensive blessing on 
a preached gospel. When on se- 
veral occasions, he was asked if 
he was comfortable, he replied in- 
variably—‘ quite so, I thank you, 
quite so.’ ‘* We fear, Sir, that 
the time appears heavy to you, 
being so much alone.’ ‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘ I thank you, I prefer it, I 
am not alone, the Father is with 
me.’ 

“« When his daughter, Mrs. Par- 
ker, communicated to him the opi- 
nion of his medical attendants, that 
there was now no hope of his re- 
covery, he calmly replied, ‘ Well, 
my dear, the will of the Lord be 
done.— Read to me the 32d Psalm;’ 
after which he said, ‘ now, shut 
the door, and I will pray with you.’ 
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This was indeed a father’s prayer, 

consisting entirely of suitable and 

fervent <n e ge for himself as 
i 


a dying believer and for his chil- 
dren, whom he mentioned severally, 
name, and commended them to 
his God and Saviour. He seemed 
in this prayer to have been very 
solicitous that his afflicted daughter 
might recover; and that ‘ those of 
the family who should live the 
longest,’ might be the subjects of 
perpetual care and blessing. 

“« Soon after this I spent a short 
time with him, which I regarded 
as peculiarly sacred—endeavour- 
ing to comfort him, I repeated the 
promise, ‘ I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee,’ upon which, with 
an effort of his exhausted strength, 
but with a delightful energy, he 
said, ‘ Ah, remember that stands 
in the highest character,’ (alluding 
to the peculiarity in the original of 
that passage, in which the force of 
the expression is so strong, that it 
might be rendered, ‘ J will never, 
never — no, never — never forsake 
thee.’) To the question, ‘ ls your 
mind, my dear Sir, still supported ?” 
he replied, ‘ Yes, I thank you, I 
am looking to that compassionate 
Saviour, whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin.’ ‘ It is encouraging 
to us, Sir, to receive the testimony, 
and to witness the support of the 
Gospel in those who have long 
been in the service.’ He said, 
‘ Yes, it is valuable, and I am able 
to say, I know whom I have be- 
lieved.’ His state of exhaustion 
and disease rendered his subse- 
quent words unintelligible; atlength 
he sunk into a stupor, from which 
he never recovered till his spirit 
departed about 9 o’clock on Tues- 
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day, 25th October, in the 76th year 
of his age. 

The particulars of his funeral, 
when ‘* devout men carried him to 
his burial, and made great lamen- 
tations over him,” are before our 
readers. We shall not attempt to 
sketch his character, which might 
fill a volume, but close this article 
with the following resolution of the 
Directors of the Missionary So- 
ciety in reference to his death :— 


**¢—That, in recording this mournful 
event, the Directors would express the 
feelings of their minds on the solemn 
occasion. Their deceased friend was one 
of the very first projectors of the Society ; 
toward the establishment of which he 
materially contributed, and for the exten- 
sion and prosperity of which he directed 
the best energies of his powerful and 
well-informed mind for the space of thirty 
years. By his prayers, his writings, his 
example, his journeys, and, above all, by 
his direction and superintendence of the 
Missionary Seminary at Gosport, in which 
many eminent and useful Missionaries 
have been trained, he has been rendered, 
by the blessing of God, one of the chief 
instruments of the Society’s prosperity. 
The loss of such an efficient and disin- 
terested labourer cannot be calculated: 
yet, while it is sincerely and deeply la- 
mented, the Directors would return their 
devout thanks to God, the source of all 
gracious influence, who rendered his in- 
strumentality so beneficial ; and who con- 
tinucd him amongst them, in full activity, 
till he had reached the seventy-sixth year 
of his life. 

‘¢ The Directors are fully assured, that 
the numerous members and friends of the 
Society will sympathize with them in the 
feelings thus expressed: and will unite 
with them, in thanksgiving to God, for 
the important and useful labours of their 
late lamented friend; and in earnest sup- 
plication for a copious supply of the Holy 
Spirit, that many more faithful men may 
be qualified, by’as able an instructor, for 
the all-important work of Missions, and 
from time to time be seut forth to preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” j 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


Sewretetetes 


ON PULPIT STYLE. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—I have read, in 
your January number, an article 

New Serizs, No. i. 


‘On an Ornamented Pulpit Style,” 
which appears to me to call for 
some further observations on the 
subject, Fully agreeing with the 








writer, that for a Christian mi- 
nister to make the graces of lan- 
guage and diction the end and 
object of his studies, rather than a 
collateral assistance in publish- 
ing their result, is not only use- 
less, but criminal; I still think, 
that in the paper in question, at- 
tention to classical pursuits is con- 
demned with rather too large a 
measure of severity. It has long 
been the practice of religious phi- 
lanthropists, to represent in the 
strongest manner the claims of 
the poor; that they are perishing 
for Tack of knowledge, and that 
their souls are worth as much as 
those of the rich, This is per- 
fectly true, but it does not follow 
that they are worth more. The 
soul of a Cabinet Minister is of as 
much value as that of a carman, 
and equally in want of the bread 
that never perisheth. The mis- 
fortune of the poor man in having 
been born me educated in the 
deepest ignorance, is fully ad- 
mitted, and readily meets with 
sympathy and relief; but the 
equally great misfortune of the 
rich, in being born and educated 
amidst prejudices which steel the 
heart against the influence of the 
truth, procures little attention and 
less succour. 

It is not very unnatural that the 
preacher who attempts to convey 
religious instruction to the man of 
birth and education, in language 
which betrays ignorance of what 
his hearers have been accustomed to 
consider the first rudiments of even 
youthful knowledge, should be 
regarded by him as unlikely to be 
a proficient in the (as he thinks) 
abstruse science of theology, nor 
is it surprising that unwelcome 
and unwonted tidings should not 
be favourably received from a 
herald apparently so destitute of 
credentials. Let him follow, in 
this respect, the example of the 
unlettered fishermen of Judea, 
who can, like them, heal the sick, 
and cast out devils. 
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One word on the supposed con- 
nection between classical taste and 
flowery language, and I have 


done. I cannot help suspecting 
that the writer of the article in 
question, had in his eye, when he 
spoke of the preachers of elegant 
sermons, and ‘‘ adorned with the 
graces of finished composition ;” 
some of the half-taught students 
of the second or third year, heap- 
ing trope upon trope, making 
“ships sail through the clouds, 
and fishes swim in the air;” con- 
founding all the elements of na- 
ture, and supplying, from imagi- 
nation, things not to be found in 
heaven above, or in earth below. 
It is quite certain that the most 
homely sense is far preferable to 
such nonsense. But surely we 
never heard any thing like this 
from a man who had formed his 
style from the classical models. 
It was not thus that Cicero ar- 
raigned the traitor; nor did De- 
mosthenes thus awake the slum- 
bering patriots of Athens. A 
single progress through the Latin 
grammar may prompt an attempt, 
by way of anticipation, upon some 
things which, though not found in 
London, may possibly be at Rome; 
and it is thus that a slur is cast 
on the very name of a classical 
preacher. But if the style of the 
pulpit “ ought to be distinguished 
by great vigour and strength,” if 
‘** searching truths are to be ad- 
dressed in powerful and searching 
language,” and “ it is confessedly 
a difficult attainment to acquire a 
masculine and resolute style, with- 
out a tincture of harshness ;” then 
let not the candidate for the honour 
of having converted a sinner from 
the error of his ways, think it be- 
neath him to give his nights and 
days to the difficult task; let him 
take Quinctilian for his text book, 
and Tully for his model, and 
soften down every ‘tincture of 
harshness,” by familiarity with the 
flowing samen of Virgil. If 
eloquence be ‘ the art of per- 
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suading,” let him learn it of those 
who lived where eloquence was a 
distinct profession onl study, since 
it is to be his business to “ per- 


suade men.” Language, to be 
correct and good, need not be 
crabbed and unintelligible. A de- 
parture from clearness and sim- 
plicity of style is generally con- 
sidered: an indication of want of 
familiarity with the best models. 
Thinking that the young ministers 
of the day do not want an induce- 
ment to idleness, I have presumed 
to trouble you with the obser- 
vations of 

it MARcus. 
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ON THE TOO FREQUENT PROFPLI- 
GACY OF MINISTERS’ SONS. 


SEVERAL such cases have come 
under my observation, and more 
than one are now exciting very 
= feelings. My mind has 
ereby been led into the following 
train of thoughts; which, if you 
think useful, you will give it 
publicity in your appropriate Ma- 
gazine. 

The observation is frequently 
made with grief, if it is by the 
godly, but sometimes with exulta- 
tion by the carnal, that the sons of 
Gospel Ministers often turn out 
very flagitious characters, and sink 
into vileness beyond others. Cer- 
tainly whenever such circumstances 
occur, they are great stumbling- 
blocks ; they give occasion to the 
enemies of religion to blaspheme, 
and bring, among the friends of the 
Gospel, strong suspicion against 
the more immediate relatives. 

Whether the sons of ministers 
are more often of this description 
than the sons of lawyers, physi- 
cians, or persons of any distinct 
class, might be fairly doubted. 
But to settle that point is not my 
present object; it occurs often 
enough to make an inquiry into it 
worth the while, if undertaken in a 
serious spirit. 
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This is certain, that whenever 
such instances do occur they hor- 
rify our feelings much. We think 
we have a right to my better 
things, and are therefore some- 
what surprised, and of course much 
more affected, by the unhappy 
case. 

If we suppose the statement 
true, (and facts will warrant such 
a supposition, ) it may be worth our 
while to inquire if any reasons for 
so appalling an evil can be. given. 
If so, it is possible that some mode 
of cure may be suggested, or at 
least some warning sounded, which 
may tend to make the evil less fre- 
quent. 

When we state that the sons of 
ministers partake of the same cor- 
rupt nature as others, although 
we make an alarming and humilia- 
ting remark, yet, as this is only in 
common with others, it hardly 
seems to account for the case. 
Especially, as we naturally con- 
ceive, that such have greater in- 
ducements to resist this corrup- 
tion, and more powerful helps to 
enlighten the mind, to train the 
conscience, and give steadiness to 
the conduct. 

We shall come nearer to the 
exact case by fearing, 

1. That the children of ministers 
have sometimes less care taken of 
the piety of their education than 
the children of other serious charac- 
ters. This may seem a weighty 
charge. Where, however, it is not 

just it will fall lightly. 

Observation may teach us, that 
the parents of such children are 
liable to all those foolish fond- 
nesses by which so many promising 
dispositions of the young are in- 

jured, and so many vicious ten- 
dencies encouraged and exaspe- 
rated. This we do not expect, 
but finding it to be. the fact we 
must not deny it; but rather mourn 
over a weakness so injurious, and 
against which the Scriptures give 
so many warnings. 

But where this does not appear, 
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our fears may be justified by ob- 
serving the mothers, with whom 
the training of the infant mind must 
of necessity rest. Now, without 
supposing in them any uncommon 
deficiency of knowledge, love to 
their children, or of real piety, we 
may say, there are many hindrances 
on temptations, peculiarly be- 
longing to their situation as wives 
of ministers. 

Such women are, in a degree, 
public characters, in proportion as 
their husbands are in a larger or 
smaller circle. I have known the 
mother of six or eight young ones, 
who required, of course, her own 
eye, care, and ‘labour every mo- 
ment, hindered, absolutely so 
hindered, by morning callers, as 
not to be able to keep her young 
ones together for ten minutes. 
Those who called expected to be 
waited on; each party supposing 
that half am hour could be no ob- 
ject; and supposing, too, that if it 
were their individual rank and im- 
portance. in the place, and sub- 
scriptions might entitle them to 
such an indulgence —not con- 
sidering that themselves were only 
one of twelve or twenty parties of 
callers every morning. A _ sen- 
sible woman must groan under 
such useless hindrance; but she 
must groan to herself, for the least 
whisper of a sigh, in such a case, 
would be resented, by all such as 
were so thoughtless as to give oc- 
casions for it. 

Again, in visiting ; dinner par- 
ties consume almost a whole day 
in the preparation and enjoyment : 
and even tea parties destroy many 
precious hours, which might be 
usefully spent by any mother and 
mistress of a family. Yet if the 
minister’s wife were to send an ex- 
cuse, the lady of the house would 
think herself slighted. ‘‘ She might 
have waited upon me.” How many 
precious seasons in a week are, in 
some cases, torn thus from the real, 
the important duties of infantile 
instruction. My heart has ached 
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sometimes, under the smarting suf- 
ferings occasioned by such sacri- 
fices, made not to piety or bene- 
volence, but to custom, or variety, 
or imperious inconsideration. I 
have even thought it a great hap- 
piness to a wife and a mother, in 
such a case, to have just so much 
illness as might make an unde- 
niable excuse for absence ; espe- 
cially if it were not so great as 
might incapacitate her for her 
motherly cares and duties at home, 
which have gone on delightful 
while such enjoyments have left 
her own house clear from interrup- 
tion. 

The present day has wide a mi- 
nister a much more public cha- 
racter than formerly, by giving 
him other work to do in various 
societies, and schemes of benevo- 
lence. These havealso raised the 
wife into more notice, and have 
almost forced her into a publicity 
not natural to her sex, not desire- 
able, nor comporting with her do- 
mestic duties—duties which can- 
not be neglected without great in- 
jury. 

When, onsuch occasions, I have 
seen the mother of an infant brood 
present at a public meeting, and 

ave known that at home all was 
confusion and mischief the while, 
Thave sighed for her; and doubted 
much if she were not quite out of 
her duty, in giving her presence 
where many could well fill up her 
place; and leaving a situation, a 
direct charge given her by Pro- 
vidence, the duties of: which no 
one but herself could fulfil. 

Were the loss occasioned, by 
such repeated invasions of her 
time, only that which a seam- 
stress could rectify, it would not 
be very serious. But that wo- 
man does not deserve the name of 
mother, whose absence can _ be 
made up by any assistance. Her 
own eye and heart, her gentle au- 
thority, or her sweeter blandish- 
ments, are all wanted—wanted in- 
cessantly, if the minds of her chil- 
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dren are to be cultivated, if their 
manners are to be formed, if their 
conduct is to be reprobated, and 
the principles which are to guide 
them in life are to be engrafted, 
fostered, and assisted in this blos- 
soming time of the human plant 
divine. These plants will grow 
if no care is taken with them, but 
how distorted, how unsightly, how 
unproductive of the first ripe fruits. 
Many a ruinous self-will might be 
traced to this want of timely 
check ; and I will say too, want of 
that soft controul which a mo- 
ther’s feelings dictate; and which 
is more powerful and more suit- 
able to the softening some dis- 
positions, than all the father’s 
stern authority. This may silence 
the rebel, but that disarms him. 
Many a lively disposition has run 
wild, from mirth to mischief, and 
soon to crime, from want of watch- 
ing, of instruction, of mild expos- 
tulation! Fretfulness, that bane 
of future life, is hardly to be de- 
tected, and cannot at all be coun- 
teracted, by those who are not in- 
cessantly on the spot. <A placid 
countenance can be made up 
against. Mamma comes home ; 
and a sort of mutual understanding 
obtains, by which, without any 
compact, the little delinquents 
avoid telling each other’s mis- 
doings, as the only way of esca- 
ping mutual and inconvenient re- 
Ccriminations; what follies are in- 
dulged into habits, what vices for 
want of being nipped in the bud, 
take deep root in such circum- 
stances. Is it any wonder that, in 
future life, these bear their poi- 
sonous berries, and bring disgrace 
and ruin upon the family, as the 
consequence of only being out 
upon a visit, or present at a pub- 
lic meeting. 

It will be urged, perhaps, that 
the children are not left wholly 
alone, (though this must often be 
the case,) but are under the care 
of the servant, who is particularly 
charged to be watchful, and never 
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to absent herself a moment. O 
that “‘ never absent yourself a 
moment,” could be echoed in the 
gadding mother’s ears! How ea- 
sily we quiet our consciences, by 
devolving upon others the duties 
which we feel disinclined to fulfil 
ourselves. Will it be wonderful, 
will such mothers have reagon to 
complain, if they find their servants 
to be no more conscientious in 
this case than themselves ? 

Indeed, the servant being left 
in charge with the young brood, is 
no palliation of the evil, but a 
great aggravation. Servants are 
generally deficient in knowledge, 
often destitute of principle, most 
commonly without any religious 
feeling, and sometimes absolutely 
vicious. Yet to such careless care 
are the little immortals committed, 
while the cruel mother deserts her 
paramount duties. Yes, she might 
remember, if she gave it a serious 
thought, that most of the know- 
ledge she gained concerning things 
of which she ought to have ‘re- 
mained ignorant, was from the 
servant ; that most of the feelings 
indulged, which have given her 
pain through life, were fostered 
by the servant. Yet, with all this 
dear-bought experience, she in- 
trusts to similar instructors the 
fine minds, the growing passions, 
the depraved souls of her immortal 
offspring. Betty, and Molly, and 
Susan, may be blamed justly ; but 
justly too may the blame rise 
higher. ‘Can such a process be 
called education ; can it give hope 
of future excellence, steadiness, 
manners, or knowledge, in the 
wild things thus let loose on each 
other, and then on the world ? 

It may, perhaps, be stated, as 
in contrast, that when the mother 
is at home she is very careful of 
them, hears them read, and say 
their hymns and catechism, as 
often as she can, and is very strict 
with them. Those must know no- 
thing of children, who can think 
their reasoning sound, or their 
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conduct satisfactory. The senti- 
ment of Jacob may apply in this 
case, the children are young and 
tender, and if the flock be over- 
driven one day, all the flock will 
die. The mischief of one day’s 
absence will not be repaired fe 
the next day’s care; the ruinous 
sentiment imbibed in one hour’s 
baleful lesson, may lie dormant 
awhile, possibly, but may also 
burst forth, and operate to the 
latest hour of life. The slow poi- 
sons work the surest; because, as 
no symptoms give alarm, no anti- 
dotes are applied. 

If the children of ministers are 
thus liable to peculiar neglect in 
their infancy, from the numerous 
engagements to which their mo- 
thers are exposed, we shall, per- 
haps, find similar negligence en- 
dangered by the father’s multi- 
farious occupations. 

Their growth from infancy to 
childhood is gradual, and gradually 
should they pass from the mother’s 
to the father’s care; or better, 
when the mother’s care still con- 
tinuing, the father’s endeavours 
are superinduced, as the rising age 
and evolving powers require, and 
will bear more close attention. 

Does not the father frequently 
satisfy himself with thinking the 
mother sees after them, when his 
conscience tells him it is high 
time he took them more or less 
under his own care. This may 
relate to the sons, perhaps, with 
more urgent propriety than to the 
daughters; yet they are all his 
children, aad: have demands upon 
his parental feelings; and if his 
parental feelings are not sadly be- 
numbed, his very affections will 
claim a share in the privilege of 
rearing the tender thought, and 
teaching the youug idea how to 
shoot. The mind of a child, in all 
its bearings, will find work enough 
for both father and mother; if 
they are willing jointly to culti- 
vate that prolific field, where there 
is a number of children, the labour 






is evidently too much for one; 
both had need set to the arduous 
task, with all their concentrated 
energies; happy if their whole 
powers prove sufficient to the bu- 
siness ; happy if no negligence on 
either part produce or suffer dete- 
rioration to form the rising character. 

But has the father a moment’s 
time? If he is a mah of study, 
which he ought to be, he must 
pass many hours in retirement; 
and he says he cannot either read 
or write while the children are in 
the room; they must be sent to 
their mother; all the while that 
he is studying, or rather, that he 
is in his study, they are absolutely 
neglected by him, as much as if 
they belonged to the person at 
next door. When this is occa- 
sioned by real necessity, it may 
be excused, but yet must be la- 
mented. It is well, however, if 
this principle is not strained too 
far, and a habit of passing the 
children to the mothers, is not 
thus generated, and grows to 
a guilty forgetfulness of those 
imperious duties, which God 
and nature require of every fa- 
ther; anxiously to endeavour at 
his children’s welfare in every 
possible way, and in this of their 
pious education, more especially. 

He will add, perhaps, that his 
pastoral duties carry him much 
abroad. In a large interest, the 
business of visiting the sick alone, 
occupies many an afternoon ; and 
renders it impossible, when away 
from home, to keep any regular 
school hours with his children. 
Yet, when the state of the finances 
occasions a necessity for taking 
care of other people’s children, by 
actually keeping school, these 
several duties are united, and time 
is found for them all. 

Public services not relating to 
his immediate charge, but to the 
general cause of religion in the 
country, the nation, the world, 
under the name of Bible, Tract, 
Missionary, and many various 
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Societies, call upon a minister too 
frequently for his own spiritual 
prosperity. This is the case, espe- 
cially, if he be a person of talent, 
who has a knack of speaking 
extemporarily, in a lively and 


interesting manner. It seems un- 
gracious to deny such invitations ; 
it is hardly a man’s duty wholly 
to withdraw himself from such 
engagements. Yet, surely, it ad- 
mits of at least equal doubt, whe- 
ther it is his duty to accept so 
many of these as shall interfere 
with his more personal and nearer 
duties, either to his flock, or to 
his family. At any rate, the ne- 
gligence it induces, as to all that 
is children’s education may de- 
mand of him, is very visible, and 
very lamentable too. Their con- 
duct, in after years, may give him 
to view such pursuits in another 
light, when the clapping popu- 
larity of them has ceased to a 
and the hooting unpopularity of 
his son’s delinquency becomes 
loud and lasting. Other vine- 
yards have I kept, but my own 
vineyard have I not kept. 

I have known ministers send 
their sons to boarding school, 
from the utter impossibility they 
found in attending to their edu- 
cation, arising from such circum- 
stances as these. In this case, 
all that belongs to parental zeal, 
and affection, and piety, is lost; 
and the boys must take their 
chance as other boysdo. If, when 
they have mingled with the follies 
and vices of fifty or sixty other fa- 
milies, they turn out well, there is 
occasion for much thankfulness; 
but not to the parent, who forced 
his children to pass the fiery 
ordeal. 

When ministers keep their sons 
at home, under their own eye, 
the Sabbath evening used to be 
a season well and profitably de- 
voted to their pious instruction. 
One might hope such fatherly 
intercourse, mutual converse, and 
mutual prayer, might have sweet 
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influence many ways, and a rich 
blessing from the common Father 
of all; from him who hath said, 
Bring the little children to me. 

But now evening lectures, either 
at home, or in the villages, call 
a man who wishes to be useful, 
far away from those domestic 
scenes, those melting moments of 
a parent’s most exalted affections. 
Much good has been done by 
village preaching, and evening 
lectures; their efficacy demands 
that they be laboriously attended 
to, with all the power and talent 
a man has, who wishes for the 
welcome commendation of, well 
done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant. Yet the consequent loss 
to his offspring where a minister 
has a rising family, is seriously 
to be deplored; and if possible 
to be obviated, by extra attentions 
at some other seasons. At any 
rate, a very great portion of that 
advantage for pious education, 
which we suppose a minister’s 
children to enjoy, is cut off, and 
absolutely lost. 

When these things are well 
considered, it will be found, that 
so far from a minister’s children 
being better brought up than the 
children of other serious persons ; 
the probability is, that of necessity 
they have less attention paid to 
them, both in their infancy and 
their childhood. 

Mere instructions given, is in- 
deed but a small part of educa- 
tion, yet these must be greatly 
deficient. But the main defi- 
ciency consists in the loss of an 
ever watchful eye, and constarftly 
regulating authority; that affec- 
tionate expostulation, when any 
thing wrong is done; or that 
prayer over the offending culprit, 
which may impress his mind more 
than stripes, and may gain, by a 
blessing upon fatherly correction, 
an efficacy far beyond what any 
violence could be expected to 
produce. 

Thus but little watched, taught, 











corrected, and led to the throne 
of grace, is it wonderful, if under 
all these privations the mind is 
left wild, uncultivated, and like 
other soils, when neglected, be- 
comes overgrown with every poi- 
sonous plant, and inhabited by 
every base or dangerous reptile. 
Perhaps it may be added, that the 
familiarity which such children 
have with the machinery of religion, 
may tend to weaken its influence. 
Religion itself, is a lovely, sim- 
le, and spiritual feeling of the 
Laces: but the external means by 
which this is roused, animated, and 
ripened, are all human, and liable 
to great deterioration, according to 
the character, powers, disposition, 
and conduct, of those who operate 
herein. We have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, says the Apostle ; 
the coarseness, the frailty, the 
crumbling nature; nay, the cracks 
and holes, and leakage, suggested 
by this metaphor, are but too truly 
emblomatical of the humours and 
failings, the false motives, or un- 
worthy conduct of those by whom, 
nevertheless, the Gospel is preach- 
ed—preached faithfully and use- 
fully, in a manner which evinces, 
that divine blessing comes, not- 
withstanding these infirmities—~ 
comes so to show that the excel- 
lency of the power is with God. 
Serious people, of allranks, had 
need be extremely careful how 
they behave before their children 
at home: they may do religion 
great honour by a little careful- 
ness, which will also be of great 
service to their own spiritual feel- 
ings’. They may, too, by a con- 
trary conduct, do the cause of 
vital piety great disservice, and 
bring irreparable injury upon their 
children and servants. These do not 
love the strictness enjoined; they 
will be very apt to watch the con- 
duct of their superiors with great 
jealousy. Happy is that master, 
that mistress of a family, who does 
not, by domestic conduct, give to 
serutinizing eyes cause to suspect 
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the reality of professions made; to 
doubt if Sabbath seriousness is not 
put on for the occasion, like their 
best clothes; and like them too, 
put off again for the whole week. 

Ministers had need be doubly 
cautious, as their children come 
behind the scenes, and soon find it 
out, if the heroes and the beauties 
of public exhibition wear a differ- 


ent appearance when not publicly - 


seen. Voltaire, I think, said, that 
‘no man is a hero to his valet.” 
I should be loth to turn the words, 
and say, no minister is a saint to 
his wife and children. I believe 
many are all of a piece; devoted, 
serious, humble, both at home and 
abroad. But I do not scruple to 
say, it requires not only grace, 
but great watchfulness, and self- 
denial, to attain a character, a con- 
duct so honourable, yet evidently 
so suitable to, so necessary for, the 
man of God. 

Not that a minister can be al- 
ways preaching—nature and pro- 
priety forbid it. Nay, the grander 
doctrines of the Gospel demand 
more seriousness than domestic 
scenes can at all times allow. Yet 
a minister should always seem as 
if he were ready for preaching, if 
he were to be called to it unex- 
pectedly; should appear as if his 
heart were in the service, although 
his tongue may be conversant, at 
that moment, with the prattle of his 
babe. 

The congregation have great ad- 
vantages in this repect; they see 
him only when he appears as the 
minister. They have every reason, 
therefore, to suppose he is in ear- 
nest, that he means what he says, 
and feels what he recommends. In 
public service, if worthy the name, 
(for some are evidently playing a 
part,) he brings his whole soul to 
the work. His understanding en- 
lightened, by the study of sublime 
and important truths; his affections 
roused, to wish these truths their 
proper influence upon his hearers ; 
and all his powers of mind and 
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body on the full strain, to set them 
forth, so as that rational creatures 
may be suitably moved thereby; 
although he knows, that the spiri- 
tual efficacy comes from another, 


a much higher source, It will be 
no wonder if the people think high- 
ly, possibly of his talents, but cer- 
tainly of his pious zeal. Should 
they ever doubt it, his usefulness 
among them would cease. 

When the minister visits his 
people, he goes as a minister. 
Possibly his errand is to visit the 
sick, when, of course, serious and 
spiritual converse may be ex- 
pected. Or he purposely aims to 
gain access to the mind of some 
hearer, whom he understands, or 
hopes, to be serious; his address 
on such an occasion, is naturally 
affectionate, and full of evangeli- 
eal topics, such as exalt him in the 
estimation of the wise and good. 

Nay, when his visits are only 
these of friendship, to take a din- 
ner, or to meet a party at tea, he 
hardly can forget his ministerial 
character; the arm chair, and the 
eat next the fire, remind him of it. 
Without preaching, he will, if he 
finds opportunity, introduce some 
useful or serious topic. Or should 
he perceive the current of hilarity 
too strong for such subjects as he 
best would like, (as a feast is 
made for laughter,) he yet is care- 
ful not to let down his own re- 
spectability, by any thing tending 
to buffoonery; and, perhaps, after 
a while, finds something more in 
character for himself becomes pos- 
sible. Towards the close of the 
visit, the Bible is brought, a word 
of exhortation is giver, and prayer 
concludes. In all these situations 
the people see him as a minister. 
Ill-nature itself can scarcely find 
fault, or question the reality of his 
piety, or the powerful induence 
upon himself of the truths he so 
seriously inculcates, 

It would be hard judgment to 
say this is all hypocrisy, that the 
charaeter is assumed for the occa- 
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sion. Nothing is assumed, for the 
feelings are real, the occasion only 
draws them out. He loves his 
Master, and his Master’s work; 
he believes, therefore does he 
speak. ‘Those who conceive him 
to be a serious and devout Chris- 
tian, do him only justice. And in 
so deeming of him, they do them- 
selves justice too; as hereby the 
give a weight to his opinions, ad- 
monitions, or advice, such as it 
ought to have, if it is to do them 
any real good, if it is to havea 
beneficial influence on their own 
minds, feelings, conduct, and cha- 
racter. 

But whoerer sees him as a mi- 
nister, his children, of necessity, 
see him as a man, in all the mo- 
ments of fatigue, exhaustion, 
weakness, and infirmity ; as who is 
perfect. 

No man can be always preach- 
ing, nor have his mind fully beat, 
and in action.. On the contrary, 
relaxation is always in proportion 
to over excitation. He who has 
watched, or fought, or laboured, 
with the greatest energy, will be 
wost ready to fall asleep, when 
the season of repose is fairly come. 
It will be no wonder, therefore, 
if the man who has been on the 
full stretch, studying, or preaching, 
should, among his family, unbend 
his every faculty, and descend to 
be the mere husband, and the 
father; sensations these which re- 
fresh the weary, if not over-wea- 
ried, and recruit the flagging spirit, 
by the gentle feelings which the 
occasion to glow about the heart. 

May he play with his babe, or 
romp with his boys, or help those 
a little older to play at shuttle- 
cock; do not deny him these 
natural pleasures; do not say, 
he has fergotten either the .Sa- 
viour, or the Sabbath; he is but 
gaining power hereby for fresh 
services. Ele who has bestowed 
on him these precious gifts, wishes 
him to enjoy them. Children 
are an heritage of the Lord, and 
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the fruit of the womb is his re- 
ward; he has made them lovely 
and interesting, that he may be 
delighted with and interested in 
them. He who made woman a 
help-meet for man, and brought 
her to him for his solace, gave 
her those beauties and blandish- 
ments, both of body and mind, 
which tend to soothe him in his 
labours, and make him forget his 
toils. Let him rejoice with the 
wife of his youth. 

But with his children he must 
laugh, and rattle, and rhodomon- 
tade: who would talk philosophy, 
or even common sense, to a baby? 
He must run, or seem to run, after 
some; or there would be no fun 
in his not catching them. He 
must exercise their opening talents 
with puzzles, and witticisms; or 
they will grow dull, stupid, and 
lifeless ; quite out of character for 
the animality of their age, in which 
intellectuality is but in the bud. 

Nay, what seems worse, he 
must laugh—nay, for his own 
health’s sake, he must laugh, and 
heartily too, to shake off the tre-. 
pidations, and to frighten away 
the megrims. .Jt is the natural 
and best method of keeping off 
the doctor, and setting nurses at 
defiance. 

Now, this same laughing has 
seemed, to wiser folks than chil- 
dren, to be at utter variance with 
seriousness of character. It will 
be no wonder if this part of their 
parental intercourse dwells more 
on the imagination of the playful 
troop, than all the Sabbath ser- 
vices; most of which, we may 
suppose, they as yet scarcely un- 
derstand. It will be no wonder 
if they should recollect, some of 
these scenes of merriment, even 
when papa is in the pulpit. And 
it will be no wonder if with these 
recollections should be coupled a 
feeling, at least, that the serious- 
ness exhibited and recommended 
from thenee, is not absolutely ne- 
cessary, seeing he often appears 
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so very different. They have not 
yet learnt the rule, that every 
thing is beautiful in its season ; 
that there is a time to laugh, as 
well as a time to weep. 

Again, they not only see him 
as a man, in all the harmless hi- 
larities of bodily vigour, and men- 
tal playfulness ; but, possibly, he 
may have infirmities, which oc- 
casion to himself much remorse, 
which give to his best friends sym- 
pathizing regret, if their intimacy 
allows them to be acquainted with 
them. These will appear, to the 
unbalanced judgment of his chil- 
dren, of a deep hue, as soon as 
they begin to reason, to observe 
discrepancies, and form excuses 
for the improprieties in their own 
conduct. 

Possibly he does not live up to 
his sermons. The character he 
exhibits in words is perfect: it 
ought to be so; the work herein 
is easy. But the character he ex- 
hibits in actions is deteriorated by 
much infirmity ; for here the work 
is difficult: supposing his care 
equal, the attainment of his object 
is much more laborious ; and, per- 
haps, his care here is not equal, 
nor his watchfulness sufficient, 
over himself, when he supposes 
no eye is on him which he needs 
to fear; nor his self-denial on the 
alert, when he conceives himself 
quite at liberty. 

No doubt, a minister of the 
Gospel ought to be perfect in his 
day and generation; or, let his 
fellow-saints say, he ought to aim 
at it. He should be, at home and 
abroad, always the exemplary 
Christian. But this sort of per- 
fection is not of easy attainment. 
At home, where a man is much off 
his guard, if his natural temper is 
rugged, its ruggedness will appear 
—at home, where, it is probable, 
many causes of angry excitement 
are continually occurring. Those 
who witness such scenesshould sigh 
over him; but his children, who 
feel the soreness, or the oppres- 
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sion, will be more apt to murmur 
than to pity; to blame their pa- 
rent, than to soothe his agitated 
feelings ; or avoid their own share in 
the unhappy occasions of his an- 


ger. In judging of his character, 
they will forget the minister, and 
only recollect the man ; or, if they 
recollect both characters, will be 
apt to imagine he cannot mean all 
he says in the way of exhortation, 
or that, in the doctrine of divine 
mercy, he finds something that 
allows of such improprieties. It 
will be no wonder if they suppose 
that themselves have also similar 
liberty to indulge each his natural 
propensity to evil, of whatever 
nature it may be. 
( To be continued ) 
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His volant touch 
Instinct thro’ all proportions, low and 


high, 
Fled, and pursu’d transverse the resonant 
fugue.” MILTON. 


THERE was a remote period in the 
history of the world when nature 
first began to feel the curse of God 
for sin. The beasts of the forest 
with unwonted ferocity preyed on 
man, and the more timid animals 
fled on his approach. The fruits 
of the earth were cultivated and 
gathered with labour, and the mines 
yielded their unwilling product 
only to toilsome and iterated exer- 
tion. The hours of inactivity, for 
rest they could not be called, were 
passed in murmurings at provi- 
dence, and in natural contentions. 
The weary labourer sat solitary, 
with clouded brow and sullen as- 
pect; or if a group assembled to- 
gether, they met only to bewail 
their wretchedness, and to forget 
their own misery in plotting the 
misery of others. A death-like 
gloom appeared on the face of na- 
ture. Nothing broke the awful 
silence, but the occasional burst 
of execration, or the frantic cry of 
despair. It seemed like a presage 
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of the world’s dissolution: a still- 
ness never interrupted but by con- 
vulsive struggles. At sucha time 
it was that there first appeared in 
the romantic glen, near which the 
family of men then lived, a being 
of exquisite beauty and graceful- 
ness. His vesture, negligently cast 
around him, appeared both to hide 
and augment the elegance of his 
form. He carried in his hands a 
number of reeds of unequal size, 
but so united together as to give 
at once the idea of diversity and 
union, of simplicity and art. He 
applied these reeds to his Jips, and 
produced from them such sounds 
as broke the spell under which 
nature laboured. They sounded 
like the echo of those principles of 
harmony upon which the great 
Architect of nature had framed 
his works: like the unison of the 
human soul with universal reason, 
He struck the chord of feeling, and 
the sympathetic soul trembled at 
the touch. Some wept, and in the 
luxury of overstrained sensibility 
found relief in tears. Others gazed 
in animated silence, and with im- 
passioned eyes beamed forth the 
raptures of their soul. Some were 
melted into calm serenity and lan- 
guor. Nor were the effects con- 
fined to man. The monarch of the 
forest crouched his sinewy strength, 
and gazed with composed visage 
on the stranger. The feathered 
tribes forbore their flight, and in 
the intermissions of his harmony 
endeavoured to imitate and recal 
his notes. He played, and as he 
played nature regained her breath, 
He ceased, and man returned to 
labour with redoubled strength, 
and eased his toils by singing the 
praises of his Maker, and the 
beauties of creation. Such is the 
origin of music, and all our sub- 
sequent attempts at harmony are 
but imitations of those unearthly 
sounds. The ancients attributed 
music to the motion of the spheres, 
meaning, by this figure, that the 
orderly revolutions of the heavenly 
L2 
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bodies were anthems to the praise 
of their great Ruler. The expres- 
sion of holy Scripture, that “ the 
morning stars sang together,” fully 
proves the propriety of the meta- 
phor. Music is the fittest medium 
of divine praise, as she is the 
exactest human copyist of creative 
power, in raising order out of con- 
tusion, and regulating her succes- 
sive productions by the just pro- 
portions of time. Music is the 
language of sentiment, and the 
breath of the passions. Poetry and 
eloquence owe to music half their 
charms: the first borrows from music 
her measured cadence, and the 
latter her diversity of tones. Music 
is the joint product of the intellect 
and the senses, or rather she is the 
mysterious point in which both 
meet. The Italians have proved, 
that “‘God loves not him whom 
he hath not made to love music.” 
This is extravagant, but certain it 
is, that the finer sensibilities of the 
soul are not possessed by those 
who have no taste for this science. 
It will be confessed that the lia- 
bility to strong excitement, so in- 
herent in musicians, if not directed 
by sound principles, is capable of 
being perverted to the worst ends. 
It is the energy of feeling, which 
impels to virtue or vice, accord- 
ingly as it is well or ill directed. 
But let it be remembered, that the 
contrary apathy, though it may 
not incline to vice, can never incite 
to virtue, and is, at best, but a 
negative excellence, consisting in 
an insensibility to, and not a supe- 
riority over temptation. Many of 
the wisest and best of men have 
been proficients in the study of 
music. Alfred the Great is an 
illustrious example. In later days 
Sir Francis Bacon, Milton, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Sir William Peity, 
Plott, Wallis, Goldsmith, Gay, aud 
many of our most eminent poets 


have studied the theory and prac- 
tice of harmony. Queen Elizabeth 
was so skilful, that ler lessons can 
with difficulty be performed by the 
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Her fa- 


ther, Henry, was a composer of 


best modern professors. 


sacred music. Walton the angler, 
Ligon the traveller, Feltham the 
essayist, were amateurs. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
a sufficient acquaintance with the 
theory of sounds to sing at sight 
was esteemed necessary to a polite 
education. To this period we are 
indebted for some of our most 
solemn and exquisite pieces of 
psalmody. We occasionally meet, 
in the relics which remain of those 
ages a sequence of notes which 
appears to possess the reality and 
vigour of thought, and is heard 
with feelings not less acute, and 
with pleasure not less profound, 
than when the mind receives an 
addition to its stores, in the per- 
ception of some new and correct 
idea. It is pleasing to hear these 
aérial antiquities, which have in 
a manner acquired permanence, 
whilst the men who composed 
them, and the lips which first 
uttered them, have long since 
passed away: it seems as though 
we were joining our orisons with 
the fathers of our churches. Of 
this number we may instance the 
«* Hundredth Psalm,” the ‘“* Non 
Nobis Domine” of Bird, ‘* Old 
York,” a composition of Milton, 
the father of the great poet; Pur- 
cell’s “* Burford,” “ Bedford,” and 
the « Evening Hymn” of Tallis. 
These still retain their places in 
our ‘** Collections,” thongh we are 
often surprised that the policy and 
consistency of the publishers have 
not banished them, as‘but ill ac- 
cording with the jigs with which 
they are assembled, and as calcu- 
lated, by their antiquated gravity, 
to damp the merriment of their 
noisy associates. It is not our in- 
tention, however, to discuss the 
merits of ancient English music : 
those of our readers who feel any 
interest on this subject will do 
well to peruse the works of Morley, 
Chilmead, Butler, Mace, Playford, 
North, and Salmon, our most an- 
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cient writers on this science, in 
whose pages they will find much 
to instruct and amuse them. 
Nothing is more remarkable in 
the theory of music than its adap- 


tation to national character. If 
the wisdom of a nation be known 
by its proverbs, its predominant 
affections may be as well dis- 
covered by its music. The volup- 
tuous [talian, the airy Frenchman, 
and the energetic German have 
impressed their peculiarities on 
their various schools. It is perhaps 
owing to this capability in music, 
of national adaptation, that all 
mountainous and secluded regions 
have a music distinctly their owa, 
they being less exposed to the in- 
roads of strangers, and preserving 
their peculiarities free from foreign 
mixture. Thus, whilst Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland have each 
their national music, England can- 
not be said to have impressed any 
specifie character upon her har- 
mony. Welch airs are proverbially 
characteristic; and, indeed, the 
science of music was cultivated in 
that country in a very remote 
period. ‘* Morfa Rhyddlan” is 
supposed to be more than eight 
hundred years old, and was com- 
posed to commemorate one of their 
sanguinary battles with the Saxons. 
Our barbarous ancestors in those 
days could do nothing more than 
defeat their enemies, whilst these 
mountaineers had attained to the 
happy art of singing over their 
mistortunes ! Welch melodies are 
for the most part either martial or 
pastoral. Of the former, ‘* Dowels 
yr Frwydr,” or “« Come to Battle,” 
is the most eminent. Of the latter, 
“ The Rising of the Sun,” “ The 
Rising of the Lark,” “‘ The Break 
of Day,” &c. &c. are pleasing 
specimens. To those who are 
unacquainted with the exquisite 
scenery of Wales, and the enthu- 
siasm with which a Welchman re- 
gards it, the number of Cambrian 
melodies which are denomitiated 
from some striking object in nature 
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might excite surprise. The best 
Welch antiquaries confess that 
their music was considerably im- 
proved by Gryffydd ap Conan, who 
brought with him trom Ireland 
some experienced musicians. It 
is however remarkable, that there 
is a most decided difference’ be- 
tween the compositions of the two 
countries. That of Ireland is in- 
variably the expression of over- 
strained feeling : either the plain- 
tiveness of depression, or the ebul- 
litions of unruly joy. This pecu- 
liarity is fully accounted for by 
the social character of that nation. 
In some instances a burst of genius 
has impelled them beyond this 
usual characteristic, and raised the 
Irish planaty to an equality with 
the sublimest productions of the 
most cultivated school: particu- 
larly in the case of Carolan, whose 
celebrated concerto is not surpassed 
by the noblest specimens of Italy. 
The music of Scotland has been 
long justly admired, and though 
there is every reason to believe 
that some of its elegance is to be 
attributed to the refined taste of 
David Rizzio, yet it possesses too 
much of the artless sentiment of 
the soul to be mistaken for a mere 
imitation of an Italian pattern, or 
indeed of any pattern, but that 
which nature herself has supplied. 
If the genius of music were to visit 
the world,and impart to usa finished 
specimen of the perfection of her art, 
we think she would present it to us 
in the thrilling notes of «* Auld lang 
Syne.” Franklin endeavoured to 
account for the exquisite melody 
of the Scottish airs, by the frequent 
recurrence in them of falling and 
rising thirds, by which they sound 
to the ear as natural chords. But 
this does not impart to them their 
character. They speak to us in 
the voice of nature, and they who 
have not depraved their taste, and 
rendered themselves insensible to 
her appeal, will feel her force, and 
acknowledge her sovereignty. 
TIBICEN. 
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MR. HOWE’S SERMON BEFORE 
THE PARLIAMENT. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—In perusing an 
old catalogue of books, printed in 
the Oliverian periud, I met with 
the title of a sermon of the great 
Mr. Howe, which, I believe, has 
escaped the notice of his numerous 
admirers, It is entitled ‘‘ Man’s 
Duty in Magnifying God’s Work; 
a sermon preached before the 
Parliament, on the occasion of 
the victory obtained against the 
Spanish fleet; by John Howe, 
preacher of the word, at the 
Abbey Church, Westminster,” 4to. 
Calamy appears to have been ig- 
norant of its existence, as it is 
neither published in his edition of 
Mr. Howe's works, nor mentioned 
in the prefixed life. In all pro- 
bability it was published in the 
year 1657, at the time of the vic- 
tory which it commemorates ; cer- 
tainly it was antecedent to that 
mentioned by Calamy, as Mr. 
Howe’s first publication, and stated 
as being printed in 1660, as the 
catalogue alluded to was printed 
in 1659, and includes those works 
only which were then exposed to 
sale. Calamy alludes to the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Howe's being 
“lecturer of St. Margaret's Church, 
in Westminster,” on the authority 
of Mr. Wood. Perhaps Mr. Howe 
was preacher of the word at the 
Abbey Church, and “‘ lecturer of St. 
Margaret’s;” orif the ascription of 
the latter function to Mr. Howe, be a 
mistake, it can excite no wonder 
in those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Wood’s general accuracy, espe- 
cially in relation to Dissenters. I 
am not aware whether the last edi- 
tion of Mr. Howe’s works, by Mr. 
Hunt, contains this sermon, but I 
think not; if not, perhaps, some of 
your bookworm readers may pos- 
sess it. If this be the case, I 
should strenuously recommend 
(and I presume I speak the sense 
of all my brethren) its immediate 
publication, as the first essays of 
such men as Mr. Howe should not 
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perish in the obscure dormitory of 
a bookworm, but be widely cir- 
culated, to enable us to judge of 
the movements of intellect, in its 

rogression towards perfection. 

he catalogue from whence I have 
derived this information is prefixed 
to Lawson’s Theo. Politica. 1659. 
folio c. PR&CO. 

ON THE OFFICE OF A 

MISSIONARY. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN,—In your Maga- 
zine for September, page 494, a 
Reviewer of the Carter Lane Case 
asks some questions, concerning 
the ‘‘ modern office of managers” 
in Christian churches, ‘‘ Whence 
do they come ?”—‘* Where are 
their credentials?” &c. Among 
these managers, it appears the pas- 
tor of a church has .no voice; he 
forms not a member of their council. 

This case, apparently unwar- 
ranted by the records of the 
New Testament, suggested to my 
mind a question, as to the rela- 
tion in which people called (in 
modern phrase) 
stand to the churches. A simple 
Christian, who is taught to: look 
into the New Testament for an 
example, or a precept, to sanc- 
tion even the use of terms, is led 
to inquire, to whom did mission- 
aries owe their name, since it 
occurs not in the English Testa- 
ment. Every one says, they are 
not pastors, nor are they prophets. 
To whom then do they corre- 
spond? Are they evangelists? 
Or must they be considered to 
hold, as Mr. Irving says, the office 
of apostles? 1 care not much b 
what name they are called; but 
since they are governed by com- 
mittee-men, composed of pastors, 
and members of their flocks ; and 
by clerical and lay directors, and 
abroad by pastoral superintendents ; 
and by lay committees; from all 
of which, as members of council, 
missionaries are generally ex- 
cluded; I should like much to 
know, what sort of relation to 


“* missionaries,” 
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churches and pastors at home 
they really sustain—any or none? 
lf any, what? Asapastor at home, 
I may have a vote in directing 
missionary concerns; but some 
good men maintain, that he who 
becomes a missionary is incapaci- 
tated thereby from having any 
voice in missionary councils, un- 
less the managers of Societies 
choose to ask him a question, and 
then they concede to him the pri- 
vilege of returning an answer; 
now I see nothing like this pro- 
ceeding in the New Testament, 
and as you advise ministers, be- 
fore they engage with any church, 
to ascertain what sort of system 
they are going to connect them- 
selves with; so, before I offer 
myself as a missionary,* I should 
like to learn from any one, who 
will obligingly tell me, what sort 
of a system it is, on which home 
pastors and churches, who direct 
missionaries, (and as an American 
writer terms it, ‘* patronize” mis- 
sionaries) act, or what analogy 
their proceedings have to the ex- 
amples recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures? Whether they consi- 
der their missionaries as resem- 
bling hired clerks, who go abroad 
for mercantile houses, and who 
have no right to be heard in the 
business of the firm, or as fellow- 
servants and ministers of Christ, 
who do the work of evangelists, 
and who are as worthy to be 





* We give insertion to this paper, for 
the satisfaction of ‘* Christian Observer,” 
and shall be glad of an answer to it. All 
mere words and terms apart, every person 
wishing to become a missionary has, of 
course, a right of choosing his own sphere 
of labour, unless he please to waive it. 
The question then is, whether other indi- 
viduals, say a Society for missions, will 
aid his design? If so, he goes; he is then 
a missionary ; but how he can have a voice 
in missionary councils, when he may be 
at the distance of thousands of miles, it is 
difficult to conceive. If it be intended, 
that he should have a voice with regard 
to his own mission—this he, of course, has 
already, for he has only just to form his 
own determination ; if others do not fall 
in with it, it is at his own option to modify 
it or not.— Ep. 
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chosen counsellors in Christ’s king- 
dom, as home pastors, clergymen, 
deacons, or lay committees? I 
remain, your's, 
A CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
P.S.—I can prove etymologi- 
cally, as every one knows, who 
knows any thing of Greek, Latin, 
and English etymology, that apos- 
tle, and missionary, and messenger, 
all denote the same sort of per- 
son, viz. one who is sent, or de- 
puted to perform a certain duty. 
Many of our friends would have 
no objection to call modern mis- 
sionaries, ‘* messengers of the 
churches,” as St. Paul styles 
Titus and the other brethren, in 
2 Cor. viii. 23; but the learned 
know, that the word “‘ messengers,” 
is in Greek ‘‘ apostles,” and the 
phrase, ‘* messengers of the 
churches,” might well enough be 
translated, ‘‘ apostles ecclesiasti- 
cal.” Yes, Gentlemen, however 
popish it may appear to ignorant 
Protestants, apostles ecclesiastical! 
is, as you know, a more liberal 
translation of the original, and a 
proper scriptural term for those 
who are vulgarly called “ mission- 
aries.” Thus again, in further proof 
of the same point, St. Paul, writing 
to the Philippians, chap. ii. 25. 
says of Epaphroditus, He is 
‘** your apostle,” English transla- 
tion, ‘* your messenger;” but I 
will not insist longer on this sub- 
ject; it is perfectly plain from 
Scripture, that a messenger is a 
missionary, and a missionary is an 
apostle ; the difference lies not in 
the name, applicable to the person 
sent, but in the authority sending. 
An immediate apostle of Christ, 
and an ‘ apostle ecclesiastical,” 
or a messenger of the churches, are 
very different matters: once more, 
the church at Philippi’s apostle 
(was, as the classical authority, 
Blackwall, says), by this designa- 
tion, constituted bishop.” And 
therefore, you see, Gentlemen, I 
could prove etymologically, that 
missionaries are bishops and apos- 
tles. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Sa eth hd 


From the Rev. G. Whitefield to 
Mr. Savage. 

V. Savannah, Dec. 3d, 1751. 
My very pear Frienp —I have 
long’d to write to you, and yet was un- 
willing to do it, till I had seen how 
affairs turned out. Six weeks we have 
been arrived ; and, thanks be to God! 
I found the Orphan-house in as good a 
situation as could be expected. The 
children are well, and much improved ; 
and the senior orphan hath made such a 
progress in learning, that he is capable 
of taking upon him the care of the 
school. TI hope he will be a preacher of 
the everlasting Gospel. Thanks be to 
that God who put it into your heart 
to give me such assistance! It hath 
kept me from being embarrassed and 
involved in debt again. The dear Lord 
Jesus shall pay you your own, with 
usury. I believe he sends me here to 
teach me to live by faith, and to learn to 
live upon him alone. But, oh! what a 
dull and stupid scholaram I! Pray for 
me, my very dear friend, that my tardy 
pace may he quickened, and my poor 
soul mav be upon the stretch for the 
blessed Emanuel. I am now going to 
Charles-town, where my preaching, 
about a month ago, met with great ac- 
ceptance. In the Spring, I purpose to 
go northward. God willing, you shall 
hear how the Lord is pleased to let his 
work prosper in my unworthy hands. I 
jove you most affectionately, for his great 
name sake, and thank you and yours 
a thousand times for the repeated tokens 
of your kindness to me. 

Often do I wake in the night, and lift 
up my heart in your behalf. Your dear 
little one is not forgotten. May her 
father’s God be her God and portion for 
ever! For the present, my dear, dear 
friend, adieu! The schooner I am to 
go in is in sight. 

With endeared love, and unfeigned 
gratitude, I subscribe myself, 

My very dear Friends, 
Yours, &e. 
G. WHITEFIELD. 

To Mr. Savage. 


SBA Tete tet 


ME. Charles-town, Feb. 2, 1752. 
My very prar Erirxp—I wrote to 
you,some time ago. The same motive, 
eveu gratitude, excites me. to write 





again. Your late kindness has kept me 
from being embarrassed, and extricated 
me out of many difficulties. I hope the 
Orphan-house is now in a very promis- 
ing way. The debt due for it, I hope, 
will be discharged this Spring; and, 
by cultivating an excellent adjacent 
tract of land, lately found out and 
granted me, in a few years, I hope, it 
will support itself.. Nothing is now 
wanting, but more negroes.* These 











* The following affecting account of the 
desolation of this establishment has re- 
cently appeared in a monthly journal :— 

‘¢ The Orpban House in Georgia, for 
which so many sermons were preached, 
and such large sums of money collected, 
in this country, bas little more remaining 
thau one stone upon another. In 1773, 
Mr. Ashbury says, ‘ This morning the 
news is arrived that Mr. W.’s Orphan 
House is burnt down: whether by acci- 
dent or design is not known. Some say 
it was by lightuing. The wings are left 
standing: but the rest of the edifice, with 
all it contained, is destroyed” In 1800, 
Mr. Lee paid a visit to the spot, and found 
the two wings partly Standing. They are 
of brick, one story high, with four chim- 
neys in each; one of which had fallen 
dewn. The whole building was going 
fast to decay. In one of the wings lives a 
small family of whites; in part of the 
other, a family of negro slaves; and the 
residue was a stable for horses. The brick 
walls, which enclosed the whole of the 
premises, were levelled with the ground, 
and, in many places, the foundations 
ploughed up. No school of any kind was 
kept upon the premises. The General 
Assembly of Georgia had taken posses- 
sion of the whole estate, including a 
plantation, and the slaves which belonged 
to it; and the whole was rented for 30 
dollars per annnm. No preacher was ever 
so popular on the Continent of America 
as Mr. Whitefield. Many thousands of 
sinners were awakened under his ministry, 
and a general feeling of religious concern 
was revived, wherever he preached, from 
the State of Massachusettsto the extremity 
of Georgia. How powerful was the in- 
terest excited in favour of the Orphan 
House in most parts of the country, and 
yet how little fruit is now found! How 
is this to be accounted for?” (Rev. R. 
Reece’s Letters on his late Visit to America.) 
—Various reasons might be assigned ; 
but could the blessing of heaven be antici- 
pated upon an Institution which was fed 
by SLavery ? The Orphan House estate 
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will be given, in due time, I do not 
doubt. The earth is the Lord’s. His I 
am; and, for his great name sake, I am 
willing to sacrifice my little all, and to 
be one of his poor run-abouts, till he is 
pleased to call me home, After one 
more trip to Georgia, I am to set out 
on my Spring journey, and hope to 
meet Captain Grant at Philadelphia. I 
am glad he is acquainted with you. He 
is honest and guileless. Such your ho- 
nest heart values and loves, The Lord 
Jesus bless and prosper you and yours, 
ever more and more ! 

Continue to pray for me, and thereby 
encrease the obligations already laid 
upon, my dear Mr. Savage, 

Yours most affectionately, 
in our common Lord, 
G. WuitEFriELp. 


P.S.—I hope some souls have been 
lately brought under conviction. Grace! 
grace ! 

To Mr. Savage. 


I Saath th th eth ttl 


VIII. Newcastle, Oct. 17, 1752. 
My very pear Frirenp—Though I 
am about to take horse for Sunderland, 
yet I must not forget to send a few more 
lines to one whom I so dearly love. 
Blessed be God! we have seen great 
things in Scotland. I preached in all, 
viz. at Edinburgh and Gioia, during 
the month I stay’d there, about sixty 
times; and the longer I stay’d, the 
more the congregations, and the power 
that attended the. word, encreased. 
Scarce ever less (in the evening especi- 
ally) than near ten thousand aftended. 
Many young men, that were awakened 
about ten years ago, are now able mi- 
nisters of the New Testament. In my 
way hither, I preached at Berwick, 
Alnwick, and Morpeth. Good, I 
trust, was done. Here I have preached 
sometimes, and a whole shower of di- 
vine blessings hath descended from 
above. Oh, that my heart may sink 
low at Christ’s feet, and my whole soul 
be swallowed up with his divine love! 
You must still follow me with your 
prayers. This and some part of the 
next week I am to spend in Yorkshire, 
&e. I expect to see London in about 





like most others accursed with slaves, dis- 
appointed the hopes and exhausted the 
property of its excellent, but, in this in- 
stance, short-sighted, founder. 
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a month. Fain would I stay out, as 
long as the weather will admit of field- 
preaching. 

The congregaticn without was very 
large yesterday; and at five in the 
morning, I believe, above fifteen hun- 
dred attend. I am as well as such a 
pilgrim can expect to be. Once more, 
I entreat you'll pray for me. Once 
more, my dear, dear Sir, adieu! My 
tender love and respects await your 
yoke-fellow and daughter. Accept the 
same, in the most grateful and cordial 
manner, from, my very dear Mr. Sa- 
vage, 

Yours, &c. 
G. WHITEFIELD. 


To Mr. Savage. 


Bars t888e 


IX.—To Miss Savage. 


Tabernacle-house, Nov. 24, 1752. 
My pear LITTLE Marp—I received 
your kind letter, sent to Philadelphia, 
but a few days ago, and think it deserves 
an answer. My prayers you have con- 
tinually; and as you are a child of 
many prayers, I trust this will engage 
you to pray earnestly for yourself. The 
Lord Jesus delights to hear his little 
lambs crying after him. He hath pro- 
mised to carry them in his arms, and 
dandle them upon his knees. His Spi- 
rit already hath been often striving with 
you. Qh! that, with little Samuel, you 
may be enabled to say, “‘ Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth!” This was 
the advice old Eli gave to Samuel; this 
is the advice I give to you. You will 
have no real happiness here, till you are 
truly converted. Without this, you can 
never be happy in the world to eome. 
This your dear and honoured parents 
wait for, as do the holy angels, and your 
Father which is in heaven. Oh, give 
them reason to rejoice over you, and 
say unto the ever blessed Jesus, “ Turn 
me, O good Lord, and so shalL.I be turn- 
ed!” He hath promised to give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask it.. That you 
may so ask as to receive, so seek that 
you may find, and so knock that a door 
of mercy may be opened to you, is and 
shall be the earnest prayer of, my dear, 

dear little Maid, 

Your affectionate Soul’s Friend, 
for Christ’s sake, 
G. WuITePiELp. 
To Miss Savage. 


M 
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X.— To Mr. Savage. 


Caermarthen, May 29, 1773. 
VERY DEAR, DEAR FriEnp—It is now 
between five and six in the morning, 
and I am setting out for Swanzy and 
Neath. Accept a few more hasty lines 
from a poor pilgrim, who loves you as 
his own soul. Thus far the Lord hath 
helped me in my Welsh circuit, at St. 
David’s, Fisheard, Cardigan, Narboth, 
Pembroke, Haverford-west, and this 
town. I trust good hath been done. 
Every where the fields have been white, 
ready unto harvest. The congregations, 
especially at Haverford-west, have been 
great. It would have delighted you to 
have seen how many thousands came 
from far to hear the word, last Lord’s 
day. I have generally preach’d twice 
a day, besides riding many miles. 
This impairs my weak body, but the 


Lord vouchsafes to visit and refresh 
my poor soul. This encourages me to 
goon. Oh, that I may be continued in 
Christ’s service till I die. I desire no 
other honour. With regret, I must bid 
you adieu, having a long journey to go, 
and two sermons to preach. I ho 
your dear yoke-fellow and little daugh- 
ter are well. I always remember them 
and you; and, sending you both ten 
thousand thanks for all your marks of 
unmerited respect and love, I subscribe 
myself, my very dear, dear Sir, 
Yours most affectionately, 
in our common Lord, 
G. WHITEFIELD. 

Mr. Hervey writes me word, that he 
is printing his visitation sermon, for the 
benefit of a diseased and distressed 
youth. I warrant it is a gospel one. 

To Mr. Savage. 
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THE, LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


“« Sad was the condition of these poor 
men, who had winter before them, and 
no accommodations for their entertain- 
ment! Most of them were reduced to 
a weak and sickly condition by their 
voyage, and now they were come to 
port, had no friends to welcome them, 
no houses to receive them, no phy- 
sicians to take care of them. e 
country was full of woods and thickets, 
and began to look with a winter com- 
plexion : besides, they were under ap- 
prehensions from the Indians, but they 
dare not look back.” 

Neale's History of New England, 

*¢ Their dauntless hearts no meteor led 

{n horror o’er the ocean ; 
From fortune and from fame they fled 
To heaven and its devotion.” 
An American Poet. 





Tue breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches toss’d. 
And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of Exiles moor’d their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 
Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted, came 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame. 


Not‘as the flying come 
In silence and in fear ;— 

They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the surrounding isles of the dim 
woods rang 
To the anthem of the free, 


The ocean-eagle soar’d 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam ; 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar’d-- 
This was their welcome home ! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band ;— 

Why had they come to wither there, 
Away from their childhood’s land ? 


There was woman’s fearless eye 
Lit by her deep love’s truth : 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


What sought they thus afar, 
Bright jewels of the mine ? 

The wealth of seas—the spoils of war, 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left undimm’d what there they 
found— 
Freedom to worship God ! 


New Monthly Mag. 
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THE SABBATH. 


‘‘ This is the day the Lord hath made: we 
will rejoice and be glad in it.”—Psalm 
cxviii. 24. 


WHEN first at its Creator’s will, 
This beauteous world from chaos sprung, 
Echoing o’er mountain, flood, and hill, 
Swiftly the first-born anthem rung. 


Bright cherubs watch’d revolving spheres 
Burst from the chambers of their rest, 
New sounds salute their list’ning ears, 
As worlds break forth in verdure drest. 


Those days are past, but nobler songs, 
Thro’ endless space each wind conveys, 

Seraphs, in bright and countless throngs, 
Press on, to join the angelic lays. 


«* Now death and hell are vanquish’d pow'rs, 
Jesus the Lord has died for sin,”’ 

* Open ye everlasting doors 
And let the mighty conq’ror in.”’ 


The chorus swells, ten thousand strings 
Are tuned, the rising God to bless, 

* He comes, with healing on his wings 
The Sun, the Sun of Righteousness.” 


Such themes are theirs—the house of pray’r 
This day shall echo back their strains, 
And mingling vows and praises there, 
Our notes shall reach those blissful plains. 


There told of better worlds than this, 

Of joys more peaceful and serene ; 
Hope points to more enduring bliss, 

‘¢ Than ear hath heard, or eye hath seen.” 


So Moses upon Pisgah’s height 

Beheld the wide spread promis’d lands : 
So broke on Israel’s aching sight, 

Fair Elims palms on desert sands. 


More kind to us, one day in seven, 
He gives, to sketch our journey through, 
Throws back the veil twixt earth and heav’n 
And makes our Sabbaths Elims too. 


For though beyond this mortal scene, 
Material eye hath never prest, 

Faith still can pierce the world unseen, 
And scale the barriers of the blest. 


SS ee th et ad 


THE CHRIST!AN WARRIOR’S 
PRAYER. 
O Lorp of Hosts, whose powerful hand 
Thro’ opening waves made Israel’s way, 
When Pharaoh’s wolves, a ravening band, 
Crouched o’er their weak and trembling 


prey, 
Thy Took unnerved the proud,---the strong, 
ba glance infix’d him in despair, 
While Egypt’s shriek and Israel’s song, 
Alike proclaimed that God was there. 


Now fiercer foes awake our fears, 
And mightier armies take the field ; 
O when the thund’ring tempest nears 
Be thou our help, be thou our shield. 


‘Poetry :—The Sabbath.— A Prayer, &c. 





From passion’s mad and wild desires, 
From envy’s dark and hateful fires, 
From pride’s rebellious impious sway, 
From error’s blind and devious way, 
From Satan’s deep, malignant snares, 
From faithless doubts and foolish fears, 
From foes without and foes within, 
From secret and presumptuous sin, 
From these, O Lord, thy chosen keep, 
From these protect thy wand’ring sheep, 
And Israel’s song again shall be, 
“* The Lord hath triumphed gloriously.” 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO A SISTER 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY, JAN. 1826. 


ForGive a poor intruding muse, 
Who knows not how to write, 

But yet unable to refuse 
One feeling to indite. 

Accept much sympathy, my love, 
That on a day like this, 

Sadness is chequer’d with the joy 
That warms your birth-day kiss. 

Dear may the new born year 
Much happiness unfold, 

Much temporal good to you appear, 
And pleasures yet untold. 

May God with you this year endure, 
Each pain or pleasure bless, 

And seal your interest clear and sure 
In Christ your righteousness, 

One caution may I nowintreat— 
(You with myself I blend,) 

Remember youth and years are fleet, 
And life itself must end. 

My wishes fain I would expand, 
(You well the feeling know,) 

O may the dear domestic band 
In grace and wisdom grow. 

Adieu, and may an abler bard 
Attempt with more success 

To pen the feelings of regard 
Which I would fain express. 


A SONNET. 


AND art thou disembodied, blessed spirit ! 

An airy fugitive from circling clay, 

What form, what mansion, dost thou now 
inherit, 

O’er the blue dome of this fair vernal day. 

— ’Tis true we see thy tabernacle lie, 

Hueless and cold as marble in the arms 

Of death ; and while the agonizing eye 

Again—again surveys thy fleeting charms, 

We think thy snowy breast is faintly heaving 

Over the purple tide that’s softly leaving 

Its channels, where *mid health it ceaseless 
flow’d, 

While yet the vital spirit on it rode. 

The lodge is left, the ethereal tenant, free, 

Hath reach’d the brighter shores of 
immortality, 





Soror, 


T. A. ‘ 
M2 
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It is not surprising that the death 
of so many of her intimate friends, 
successively, in one family, should 
have produced a deep impression on 
such a mind as Jane Taylor's ; espe- 
cially as these instances were suc- 
ceeded, her biographer informs us, 
by the loss of several other en- 
deared companions. Death seems 
often to pass by the common mul- 
titude of the mature and the aged, 
in order to poise his fatal dart at 
the young, the lovely, and the 
refined; and just at the moment 
when the artist would have wished 
to take their likeness—and love to 
have claimed them for his own, con- 
sumption begins its ravages, and 
soon brings them to an juntimely 
grave. Such instances as these are 
occurring every day; and while 
they draw tears from every eye, they 
constitute an especial and affect- 
ing memento to our youthful fair, 
of the frailty of beauty, and the 
necessity of an early and decided 
attention to the interests of the 
world to come. 

The subject of this memoir was 
nota stranger to the operation of re- 
ligious principles on her mind from 
her most youthful days; but, on 
account of the deep susceptibility, 
and pensive tendency of Ree feel- 
ings, it was long before she ob- 
tained that full consolation which 
it is the province of religion to im- 
part, though it is obvious her con- 
duct was early regulated by its 
influence. Minds of a certain class 
are often destined to pass through 
@ peculiar process; and it is not 
until the fiery ordeal of affliction 
has been endured that the pure 


gold of Christianity comes forth in 
its genuine quality and lustre. 
Where common minds happily see 
little or nothing to perplex them, 
and exercise a direct and implicit 
belief, those of a turn profoundly 
reflective, and possessed of acute 
sensibilities, are apt to indulge in 
endless reveries on the mysteries 
of the faith, and the difficulties 
apparent in the conduct of Divine 
Providence. And such minds, it 
is probable, must take their course 
of speculation; they will find no 
rest till, like the dove of Noah, 
they have wandered awhile in vain 
over the unstable chaos of mystery 
that lies all around them, and re- 
turn at last, fatigued and subdued, 
to the ark of the testimony of God. 
All this may take place while 
there is an habitual belief in the 
reality of religion, and a conscien- 
tious attention to its preceptive in- 
junctions: 

As an author, Miss Taylor first 
appeared in print in the year 1804, 
as a contributor to the Minor’s 
Pocket Book, in a piece entitled, 
the Beggar Boy, now inserted 
in the Poetical Remains, and 
which, it appears, attracted notice 
by its sprightliness and pathos, 
Subsequently was published the 
little volume of ‘* Original Poems 
for Infant Minds, by several 
Young Persons ;” in which she 
and her sister had a prominent 
share. This work was so accept- 
able to children, and so much ap- 
proved by parents, that it not only 
obtained an extensive circulation 
in England soon after its publica- 
tion, but it was reprinted in Ame- 
rica, and even translated into Ger- 
man. In consequence of this suc- 
cess, a second volume of Original 
Poems was published by the same 
contributors. Not long after ap- 
peared, the “ Rhymes for the 
Nursery ;” in which our authoress 
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1826. ] 
had also a considerable share. 
These met with equal success, 
and though in order to adapt them 
to the capacity of very young chil- 
dren, they are more familiar in 
their phraseology than the former, 
they are, in many instances, per- 
haps, superior in poetic merit. 

ie contributions to the volume 
entitled, the ‘* Associate Min- 
strels,” are placed in the Poetical 
Remains, that work being now out 
of print. As these were not writ- 
ten with any view whatever to 
publication, but only for the gra- 
tification of a select circle of 
friends, who took their share in 
the authorship of the collection, 
they may be regarded as a kind of 
literary deshabille, or an at home 
view of the author. Yet several 
of these pieces are, probably, as 
pleasing and beautiful as any 
thing she has written; witness the 
“ Birth-day Retrospect,” and the 
** Remonstrance to Time.” 

The above-mentioned produc- 
tions for children, we trust, will for 
ever displace from the nursery, the 
absurdities of ‘¢ Tom Thumb,” and 
“ Jack the Giant-Killer;” with all 
the wonderful stories which, how- 
ever they may amuse the infant 
mind, can scarcely fail, in various 
degrees, to do it harm. These 
publications were succeeded by 
another, still intended for the same 
little readers, but of a nature more 
immediately religious. We allude 
to the «‘ Hymns for Infant Minds;” 
in which Miss Taylor took a pro- 
minent part. To convey just im- 
pressions on a subject so spiritual, 
to the human mind atits very dawn, 
must be allowed to be no very easy 
task. It has been well remarked by 
Dr. Johnson, in hislife of Dr. Watts, 
that those who understand human 
nature will admire the writer who 
could, at one time, discuss meta- 
physical questions with Locke, 
and at another compose a cate- 
chism intelligible to infants of four 
years old; accordingly, it is not 
surprising that these ‘“* Hymns” 
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should have cost the author more 
labour than, perhaps, any of the 
other “‘ Remains;” as “‘ one might 
judge,” says the biographer, “from 
the intricate interlineations, and 
multiplied revisions,” which appear 
in the manuscript copy. The spirit 
in which this benevolent effort to 
promote the interests of the infant 
race was made, appears from the 
following extract: 

*« | think, says my sister, ina letter of 
this date, I have some idea of what a 
child’s hymn ought to be; and when I 
commenced the task, it was with the pre- 
sumptuous determination that none of 
these should fall short of the standard I 
had formed in my mind. In order to this, 
my method was to shut my eyes, and ima- 
gine the presence of some pretty little 
mortal, and then endeavour to catch, as it 
were, the very language it would use on 
the subject befure me. If in any instances 
I have succeeded, it is to this little ima- 
ginary being I would attribute my success ; 
and | have failed so frequently, because so 
frequently compelled to say, ‘now you 
may go my dear, I shall finish the hymn 
myself.’ " 

About the year 1810, Miss 
Taylor's taste for the beauties of 
nature, which her previous culti- 
vation of the art of engraving and 
drawing enabled her the more to 
enjoy, was gratified by a visit to 
the romantic scenery of North 
Devon. Accustomed before to 
the flat uniformity of Essex, or 
the smoke of London, this change 
could not fail of being productive 
of delight. Those who have only 
seen the bolder features of nature 
on paper, feel that the impression 
was feeble, even from the best re- 
presentations, when they come ac- 
tually to converse with her living 
form. The effect produced by the 
first near view of a mountain, for 
instance, or a-torrent, is a feeling 
not to be imagined, while we only 
move in the tame monotony of our 
more southern landscapes. Hence 
Miss Taylor, from having formerly 
been assiduously occupied within 
doors, was to be found, while at 
Ilfracombe, spending her time in 
rambling over the wild and inte- 
resting scenery its vicinity afforded, 
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which she may be considered as 
being rendered classic ground. 
Here, when the sea, beating over 
the house in which she and her 
family were lodged, gave presage 
of an approaching storm, our 
heroine would stray along the 
shore, unintimidated by wind or 
rain—gazing on the surge which is 
produced by the meeting of the 
giant waves of the Atlantic, and 
the confined tides of the Bristol 
channel, which together falling 
upon the rocks, give a fine exhi- 
bition of the sublimity and beauty 
of a sea-storm. The scenery of 
Lea, in particular, gave rise to 
the fragment entitled ‘ Philip,” 
the first in the Poetical Remains. 
On her return from Ilfracombe, in 
the May of 1813, a visit nn 
to the most romantic part of the 
North Devon Coast, about eigh- 
teen miles east of Ilfracombe, 
which is thus described in a letter 
written to her parents. 

«* Here we are at this celebrated part of 
North Devon ; we arrived yesterday about 
four o’clock, and I think you will pity us 
when I tell you, that from an hour after 
we left Ilfracombe, to the present mo- 
ment, it has rained incessantly. We cal- 
culated upon getting in time enough to 
ramble before evening, and to spend the 
whole of this day in exploring the beauties 
of the place. Instead of all this, we have 
been obliged to content ourselves with 
sitting before a blazing fire, turning over 
an odd volume of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine; Warner’s Walk in the Western 
Counties ; and the Miseries of Human 
Life ; nor is this all, for I awoke yester- 
day at Ilfracombe, with every symptom of 
a bad cold, which is now at its height ; 
so that I have had no hope of going out, 
even if the weather had cleared up. This 
is pleasure ! Ann and Isaac have twice 
ventured out in the course of the day, and 
have taken a hasty view of the valley of 
rocks, and of the village of Linmouth ; 
and ‘I have had the satisfaction of hearing 
a description of what I am within half a 
mile of, and came on purpose to see. 
—However, not to make the worst of 
our story, [ must add, that when we ar- 
riyed within about two miles of Linton, 
a scene of grandeur and beauty opened 
upon us which alone would repay us for 
coming. We had travelled several miles 
over a high, wild, and dreary tract of 
country ;—giving the idea of travelling 
over world as @ planet, and rendered 
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still more desolate in appearance by tor- 
rents of rain. We were obliged to con- 
tinue in the chaise in ascending bills where 
travellers almost always alight to relieve 
the horses ; and were even constrained to 
do the same in passing a frightful preci- 
pice, where there is neither fence nor 
hedge ; and where a chaise, very lately, 
fell over. At this point, a fine mountain 
scene opened upon us; and a sudden turn 
of the road discovered the enchanting vale 
and village of Linmouth, close to the sea, 
and at the base of rocks of tremendous 
height, and most exquisitely diversified 
in their colouring. After along and steep 
ascent, we reached the inn where, fortu- 
nately, the room we occupy overlooks a 
considerable part of this fine prospect. 
This inn stands near the edge of the pre- 
cipice that overhangs the sea, and seems 
to be in the clouds. ‘To-morrow morning 
we are to meet a chaise from Minehead, 
at the top of the opposite hill—the ascent 
being so steep that chaises rarely come 
across the valley.’ 

**¢ On Thursday morning, finding my 
cold surprisingly better, and the weather 
being finer, 1 resolved, at least, to see 
the valley of rocks: so at half-past five, 
we set off full speed ; and I was gratified 
with a hasty sight of it. The scene gives 
the idea of gigantic architectural ruins ; 
and the impression left upon my mind by 
the novelty and silent solemnity of this 
magnificent scene, will not soon be effaced. 
We returned to breakfast at the inn, and 
directly afterwards set off to climb ‘the 
opposite hill; attended by a horse with 
panniers, carrying our luggage. This 
walk afforded us an opportunity of secing 
something of the beauties of the vale of 
Linmouth, which I will not attempt to 
describe: at the summit of the hill we 
found our chaise ; and at the end of the 
day reached Taunton; where we staid a 
day with Mr. ——, and the next, set out 
for Axminster; and found the kind- 
est welcome from our dear friends.’”’— 
pp. 127—129. , 


The second winter passed at 
Ilfracombe was employed in 


_ writing the admirable tale, after- 


wards published under the title of 
** Display,” which can scarcely 
be read without detecting and 
correcting the vanity of the hu- 
man heart, both in the grave and 
in the gay. It is interesting to 
observe the manner in which this 
effort of her pen was composed. 


‘« It was her custom, ina solitary ramble 
among the rocks, for half an hour after 
breakfast, to seek that pitch of excite- 
ment, without which she never took up 
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1826. } 
the pen ; this train of thought was usually 
exhausted in two or three hours of writing ; 
after which she enjoyed a social walk ; and 
seldom attempted a second effort; for she 
had now adopted the salutary plan of 
writing in the morning only ; to this plan 
she adhered ever after, with only occa- 
sional exceptions.” 

At Marazion, in Cornwall, Miss 
Taylor enjoyed, as she consi- 
dered, new and important advan- 
tages from the acquaintances she 
formed. These were chiefly with 
persons who were, zealously at- 
tached to the Established Church; 
she also had the opportunity of wit- 
nessing the exertions of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, whose labours in 
this part of the country have been 
abundant and successful. The ef- 
fect, however, of all her observa- 
tion and reflection, was, without bi- 
gotry towards others, to confirm 
her own previous views, as at- 
tached to congregational dissent ; 
the opinions and practices of which 
she deliberately considered as 
most accordant with the represen- 
tations of Holy Scripture. There 
being at Marazion no society of 
her own denomination, she gave 
— of her catholicism, by cheer- 
ully labouring for two years in 
the Sunday School connected with 
the parish church of that place, 
only requesting exemption from 
teaching the catechism in use in 
the Establishment, which was 
candidly conceded on the part of 
those with whom she was thus a 
fellow-labourer. 

The success of “ Display,” in 
which is evinced so profound and 
delicate a knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human heart, tended to 
counteract, in some measure, that 
difidence of her own- powers, 
which she was too much disposed 
to cherish; and now, at the sug- 
gestion of her friends, she began 
to write her ‘‘ Essays in Rhyme,” 
by which, it is scarcely too much 
to say, she may be regarded as 
the Cowper of the female world. 
A friend, to whom this manuscript 
was submitted, recommended to 
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her, it appears, the concealment 
of her opinions on some subjects, 
which were not calculated to 
please all her readers; but *her 
mind was too noble and indepen- 
dent to be shackled by the con- 
temptible design of aiming to 
please all by the sacrifice of im- 
portant truth. There are some 
minds of so variable a nature, that 
they can assume any form at your 
service. They are perfect Pro- 
teuses: if you are cold, they are 
a fire to warm you; if you com- 
plain of heat and faintness, they 
become a wind to fan you; and, in 
short, they are just almost what 
you please. They are very cha- 
meleons : they have no fixed com- 
plexion, but change with every 
aspect of the light that shines upon 
them. The following is the reply 
to the above suggestion :— 


*«« It is now time to refer to a former 
letter of yours, respecting certain passages 
in the Essays in Rhyme. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, after having written 
them, that I do not quite agree with you, 
as to the propriety of total silence, on all 
disputed subjects. Had that plan been 
always pursued, what would now. have 
been the state of the world! I am very 
far from blaming Mr. Cunningham for 
writing the Velvet Cushion; (his doing 
it unfairly is another thing;) and with 
regard to introducing particular senti- 
ments in works of a general nature, it ap- 
pears to me one of the best ways of doing 
it. Who ever blamed Mrs. More for 
poking the steeple into almost every page 
of her writings ? What happened to Miss 
Hamilton for making the hero of her novel 
a dissenter? or, which is more to my 
purpose, what has heen the consequence 
of the severe sarcasms of Cowper upon the 
church and its ministers? The conse- 
quence is, indeed, that he is hated by the 
high church party ; but that does neither 
him nor his works any harm. What harm 
did he suffer from the review of his poems 
when they first appeared, by our old 
friend the Critical Review, when they said 
—* This is an attempt to be witty in very 
lame verse ?’ [ grant it is probable that 
no proselytes have been gained to any 
party by what he wrote; but who will 
deny that the diffusion of the liberal senti- 
ments that abound in his writings, has 
been of great service to the cause of truth 
and moderation? Do not suppose I am 
here placing myself by the side of Cowper : 
—I am only pleading against the system 
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of observing a profound silenee on all 
controverted subjects, in works of a gene- 
ral nature.’ ’’~-pp. 154, 155. 

We truly admire the decided 


tone, and the profound deference 
to the authority of divine revela- 
tion, which are exhibited in her 
reply to some criticisms of a dif- 


ferent kind :— 

«¢¢ You will not be surprised, and I am 
sure you will not be offended, to see in 
how few instances [ have availed myself 
of your criticisms, if you reconsider the 
nature of them :--that is, how very few 
were merely literary. To that few I paid 
every attention ;--most of them had al- 
ready been marked for correction, either 
by myself, or other critical friends ; but 
I was disappointed to find so few of that 
description ; and still more, to find so 
many relating to matters of opinion, which 
you would hardly expect I should give up. 
I cannot guess why the very same opi- 
nions--or creed, if you please, (for I 
know that is a word you are particularly 
fond of) which were, I believe, expressed 
with quite as much plaioness in Display, 
should offend you so much less there. 
You say, indeed, that you have only re- 
marked upon that style of language which 
refers to a party; not to a principle ; but 
on the contrary, I found not a single note 
upon those few passages in which I write 
as a Dissenter. If you mean to call reli- 
gious sentiment purtv, I shall not dispute 
the term with you. Christianity has had 
a great many ill names from its com- 
mencement, to this day. But they have 
never done it the least harm, nor ever will. 
Do you think I would condemn you for 
using a prayer-book, or kneeling at an 
altar—for going under water; or even 
fot wearing a broad brim? No. But as 
I would not make my creed narrower than 
that of the Bible, so I dare not make it 
wider. ‘There is no other name under 
heaven, whereby we must be saved :’-- 
« He that believes shall be saved ; he that 
believes not shall be damned.’ This is all 
I would contend for, and all, I think, that 
I have contended for, as essential; and 
if it isto this you object, I fear not boldly 
to say that you are wrong. And my heart’s 
desire and prayer is, that you may be led, 
as many a confident opposer has been, 
to what I must still maintain to be ‘ the 
only place--the feet of Jesus.’ 

«<I think your prejudice--may I say 
your party spirit (for never does party 
spirit show itself so openly, or speak so 
narrowly as when it embraces the sceptical 
creed) has got the better of your good 
taste, in the present instance: your taste 
is good, when left to its free exercise ; but 


in several of your criticisms I scruple not 


to say you have, under the influence of 
other feelings, betrayed a very bad one. 
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Where, for instance, you object to passages 
that are simple quotations from the Bible, 
Here 1 can speak quite confidently, ina 
literary view, that the effect of such quo- 


tations is good; and that they confer a | 


dignity on the verse. Where, for instance, 
I have introduced, almost literally, those 
passages--‘ In thy presence is fulness of 
joy’—‘ In my father’s house are many 
mansions’—I am sure that I am more 
classical than you, in your very ill chosen 
remark upon them. That these expres- 
sions have been quoted a thousand times 
by ‘ Lady Huntingdon ;’ or ‘ Mr. Hunt- 
ington,’ cannot render them at all less 
affecting or sublime ; and tocall such lan- 
guage ‘ religious cant,’ is, in my opinion, 
irreligious eant.’ ’’—pp. 155--158. 

"In 1816, while still at Mara- 
zion, were commenced the contri- 
butions to the Youth’s Magazine, 
which continued for the space of 
seven years, and which, no doubt, 
greatly promoted the popularity 
of that valuable little miscellany. 

About the year 1816, Miss Tay- 
lor’s health began to decline; but 
she now derived increasing com- 
fort from her religious principles; 
and the natural pensiveness of her 
temperament, which disposed her 
to look too much on the dark 
side, yielded more to the influence 
of a mature judgment. 

In 1817, the doubts she had 
previously entertained of her per- 
sonal religion were happily dis- 
pelled, and she rejoiced in the sal- 
vation of the Redeemer. She now 
publicly professed her faith in the 
Gospel, by complying with the 
appointment of Jesus in reference 
to the commemoration of his 
death, ‘* Do this in remembrance 
of me,” which she had not the 
courage to do before; and her 
honoured father had the happiness 
of receiving such a daughter as a 
member of the Christian church 
at Ongar, in Essex, under his pas- 
toral care. Her account of this 
event, in a letter to her sister, a 
few months after it occurred, is 
too interesting and important to 
be omitted. We are not sur- 


_prised at some of our critical bre- 


thren treating the religious ex- 
perience of the subject of this me- 
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moir as they have done—it would 
not suit their taste—a stranger in- 


termeddleth not therewith. The 


account is the following : 


‘¢* My mother tuld you of my having 
joined the church. You may have sup- 
posed that I was frightened into it, by my 
complaint; but I feel thankful that this 
was not the case; for it was not till after 
1 had consulted Mr. Clyne, that | felt any 
alarm about it; nor had 1 before, any 
idea, of its being of a formidable kind. 
My mind, all the summer, had been much 
in the state it has been in for years past, 
that is, unable to apply the offer of the 
Gospel to myself; and all confusion aod 
perplexity, when | attempted to do so. 
One evening, (about three weeks before 
going to London for advice,) while alone 
jn my room, and thinking on the subject, 
1 saw, by an instantaneous light, that 
God would, for Christ’s sake, forgive my 
sins :—the effect was so powerful that I 
was almost dissolved by it. I was un- 
speakably happy; 1 believed that had I 
died that moment I should have been safe. 
Though the strength of the emotion soon 
abated, the effect in a great degree re- 
mained. A fortnight afterwards, I told 
Isaac what had taken place, and he urged 
me to be proposed immediately to the 
church. It was in this state 1 went to 
Loudon ; and when 1 heard what was to 
me wholly unexpected, | could not but 
consider the change in my feelings as a 
most kind and timely preparation for what, 
but a few weeks before, would have over- 
whelmed me with consternation and dis- 
tress. As it was, I heard it with great 
composure ; and my spirits did not at 
all sink till after I returned home. Since 
then 1 have had many desponding hours, 
from the fear of death. The happiness I 
enjoyed for a short time has given place to 
abope, which, though faint, secures me 
from distress.’ ’’—pp. 164—166. 


After this, she engaged more 
actively than ever in acts of Chris- 
tian charity; such as, a working 
society of ladies for the benefit 
of the poor, and in constant and 
sedulous attention to the duties of 
a Sabbath-school teacher, an em- 
Eeraost which one day will be 
ound to out-shine all the gaieties 
of the party, or the assembly. 
One afternoon in the week she de- 
voted to the instruction of her 
Sunday-scholars in writing and 
arithmetic. She also promoted 
the objects of the Bible Society, 
in her neighbourhood ; which, as 
New Serigs, No. 14. 
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it demanded some kind of pub- 
licity, to which she was peculi- 
arly averse, evinced, in a conspi- 
cuous manner, the triumph of 
principle over habits and feelings 
too diffident and retiring even for 
her own sex. 

Her bealth still continuing to de- 
cline, Miss Taylor was prevented 
from entering on some literary pro- 
jects,which had previously engaged 
her thoughts, and, besides the pa- 
pers above mentioned, she wrote 
only the work executed conjointly 
by herself and mother, in the form of 
correspondence between a mother 
and her daughter at school, and 
a few of the pieces in the Poetical 
Remains. She was now unex- 
pectedly placed in circumstances 
which, in the depressed state of 
her health, contributed to agitate 
her mind, and to call into the 
fullest exercise that submission to 
the will of God, which is the last 
attainment of nature renovated by 
divine grace. She distinetly anti- 
cipated a fatal termination to the 
disease which had so long been 
making inroads on her constitu- 
tion, and, in a letter to her sister, 
affeetingly remarks, ‘‘ it requires 
much to extinguish utterly the ul- 
timate hope of recovery ;”—a sen- 
timent which proceeded not so 
much, probably, from the fear of 
death, as the lingering love of 
life. 

As the event, which society has 
much reason to lament, drew nigh, 
her religious feelings, which, 
through the native delicacy and 
timidity of her mind, were long 
covered with the veil of reserve, 
assumed a more full and distinct 
expression. After remarking that 
the doubts of her personal salva- 
tion, which were wont to disquiet 
her mind, originated chiefly from 
the high standard she had set be- 
fore herself of the requirements of 
Christianity, her biographer thus 
proceeds :— 


“< Of the way of salvation, as a free and 
fuil provision of mercy, she seemed to have 
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a clear apprehension; but she had long 
believed that, from the want of a suffi- 
ciently explicit, particular, and authorita- 
tive exposition of the law of Christ, as 
given to us in His discourses, and in the 
preceptive parts of the epistles, the Gospel 
is extensively and fatally abused in the 
rofessedly christian world ; and she trem- 
led lest the flatteries of self-love should 
delude her into a similar presumption. 

** It will be seen, from her letters, with 
how much pleasure she listened to those 
preachers with whom the great doctrine 
of salvation through the sacrifice of Christ 
is the principal subject ; and who, follow- 
ing the example of the apostles, make the 
freest offer of this salvation to their hearers. 
But still, she listened, with jealousy, to 
the glad tidings thus proclaimed, unless 
constantly accompanied with a fearless, 
distinct, and uncompromising exposition 
of the parallel truth, that ‘ every one 
shall receive according to his works.’ 
Her frequent expressions were such as 
these—* I have no doubt as to the way of 
salvation :--it lies upon the surface of the 
Scriptures; and appeals with the force 
of truth to every heart that is humbled by 
the conviction of personal guilt: but those 
who shall receive the benefit of this free 
salvation, and who shall be ‘ accounted 
worthy to stand before the throne,’ are 
those who, on earth, are meet for heaven, 
by being truly like Christ:—and am I— 
are the mass of those of wiiom we are 
accustomed to think well—are they like 
Christ ?’ 


** Entertaining such views, my sister. 


was often distressed with the apprehension 
that there are indeed ‘ few who shall be 
saved ;’ and not being able to class herself 
among the few whose eminent holiness of 
temper, and of life, and whose abounding 
labours in the Lord, distinguish them, 
beyond doubt, as the disciples of Christ, 
she was long unable to admit the comfort 
of assured hope.”’-—pp. 176-—-178. 

That blessed hope, however, it 
was her happiness, in the sequel, 
in a considerable degree to enjoy. 
Accidental exposure to cold, in 
consequence of protracting an in- 
terview with some intimate friends 
in London, which it was known 
must prove the last, produced 
general rheumatic pains, and the 
rapid prostration of strength. As 
the closing scene approached, her 
conversation ‘* frequently con- 
tained expressions of an humble 
and growing trust in the power 
and grace of the Saviour ;” and, 
on the Sabbath evening previous 
to her decease, she said to her 

” 






mother, ‘“‘ I am now quite happy 
—as happy as my poor frame will 
bear.” The following is the ac- 
count of her last moments :— 


“ When carried up stairs on Monday 
night, she, for the first time, allowed her 
sister to do every thing for her. She passed 
the night quietly; but in the morning felt 
herself unable to rise as usual :—about 
ten o’clock her brother read a Psalm, 
and prayed with her. Soon afterwards 
she was placed in an easy chair by the 
bed side. About the same time one of 
her brothers arrived from London :—-to 
him she spoke with the most emphatic 
earnestness, professing, very distinctly, 
the ground of her own hope, and the deep 
sense she then had of the reality and im- 
portance of eternal things. Her voice 
was now deep and hollow—bher eye giazed, 
and the dews of death were on her features ; 
but her recollection was perfect, and her 
soul full of feeling. While thus sitting 
up, and surrounded by her family, in a 
loud, but interrupted voice, she said— 
‘ Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for 
Thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.’ 

** Soon afterwards she repeated, with 
the same emphasis, the verse of Dr. 
Watts ; 


‘ Jesus to thy dear faithful hand 
My naked soul I trust ; 
And my flesh waits for thy command 
To drop into the dust.’ 


Repeating with intense fervour the words— 


* Jesus to thee—my naked soul— 
My naked soul I trust.” 


*¢ Being then placed in bed, all with- 
drew but her sister ; with whom she con- 
versed some time, giving her several par- 
ticular directions, with great clearness. 
She then requested that every thing in 
the room might be put in the most exact 
order: after this she lay tranquilly an 
hour or two; seeming to suffer only from 
the laborious heaving of the chest: and 
in reply to a question to that effect, said 
she was ‘ quite comfortable.’ 

** In the afternoon she observed her 
brother to be writing a letter: she in- 
quired to whom: being told it was to 
Mrs. Gilbert (who, with Mr. Gilbert, was 
then on her way to Ongar) she gave her 
opinion as to the best way of ensuring her 
sister’s meeting the letter, so as, if possi- 
ble, to hasten her arrival. She had just 
before said—* Well, I don’t think now I 
shall see Ann again :--I feel I am dying 
fast.’ 

‘* From this time she did not again 
speak so as to be understood; but seemed 
sensible, till: about five o’clock, when a 
change took place:—her breathing be- 
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came interrupted :—still she was tranquil, 
and her features perfectly placid ; at half- 
past five, she underwent a momentary 


struggle, and ceased to  breathe.’’--- 


pp. 192--194. 


We regret that our limits will 
not allow us to point out to our 
readers many passages in the ex- 
tracts from the correspondence, 
which do equal honour to her head 
and her heart. But these volumes 
must be read entire. We cannot, 
however, but repeat our honest 
and unqualified eulogy, that no 
author on education has, in our 
judgment, done more, if so much, 
to promote the interests of young 
persons of her own sex. Her cor- 
rect scriptural and moral taste; 
her exquisite tact into human cha- 
racter; her perception of what- 
ever is beautiful in virtue and 
religion ; and the benevolence and 
piety by which it is obvious her 
efforts are directed, have given 
her a high niche in the temple of 
the benefactors to mankind. Other 
female authors have evinced a 
more splendid imagination, and 
have attired human life in more 
romantic colouring; but this has 
usually been at the expense of 
truth. The efforts of JANE 
TAYLOR’s genius bear the in- 
variable stamp of utility, and are 
uniformly characterized by a pious 
aim, and the most perfect good 
sense. We only add that we cor- 
dially recommend these volumes, 
and particularly her own writings 
in general, to the public perusal, 
and especially to her own sex. 


weevetetes 


An Answer to the Lord Chancellor’s 
Question, ‘‘ What is a Unitarian?” 
By J. G. Robberds. Second 
Edition.—London: Hunter, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. 


THIs pamphlet is an answer from 
the pulpit to the above query from 
the bench, ‘* What is a Unitarian?” 
It was primarily designed, it seems, 
for the edification of the Lord 
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Chancellor, in which laudable 
purpose, we of course heartily 
concur: and it has attained suffi- 
cient popularity among the body 
whose creed it professes to exhibit, 
to induce the demand for a second 
edition, after having been first 
delivered as a sermon to the au- 
thor’s own congregation at Man- 
chester, and subsequently repeated 
before the East York and Lincoln 
** Unitarian” Association, assem- 
bled at Hull. This is our reason 
for giving it a place in our humble 
pages, rather than any intrinsic 
merit as a composition which it 
might be supposed to possess. 

It is founded on St. Paul’s en- 
counter with the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophers at Athens, re- 
corded in the seventeenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles; and 
his Lordship’s question stands ar- 
raigned at the right worshipful 
bar of Unitarianism, as bearing a 
resemblance to the ‘ contemp- 
tuous” interrogatory of these hea- 
then sages at Mars’ Hill, “ May we 
know what this new doctrine whereof 
thou speakest is? For thou bringest 
certain strange things to our ears: 
we would know, therefore, what these 
things mean.” A due portion of 
rebuke is awarded to “‘ so grave and 
learned” a person as the Lord 
High Chancellor of England, for 
requiring information on a subject 
so notorious as the doctrine of 
the Unitarians, and especially on 
account of the motive with which 
the inquiry was made. 


‘¢ The declared object,” says the author, 
** of the wish to be informed ‘ What a 
Unitarian is?’ was to know whether, as 
such, he be entitled to the same protec- 
tion of the laws with his fellow-subjects— 
whether, instead of asking for any further 
indulgence to the scruples of his con- 
science, he ought not to ask permission 
to avow with impunity the opinions on 
which his scruples are founded ?” 


We cannot but seriously joi 
the author in his regret that such 
queries as these should still form 
a topic of legislative or judicial 
deliberation. When will it be 

N2 
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recognized as a principle by states 
and governors, that as mere reli- 
gious opinions are incapable of 
being suppressed by law, so they 
cannot, without injustice, be con- 
sidered as in any shape amenable 
to its bar? No system of reli- 
gion, however true in itself, can 
be enthroned in the heart and con- 
science by Act of Parliament, nor 
will any penalties or privations 
ever be able to repress the ac- 
tivity of the mind, or prevent it 
from deviating into the mazes of 
error. Overt acts which are im- 
mediately opposed to the peace 
and welfare of society, constitute 
the sole province over which the 
arm of the law can wield a legi- 
timate or effective dominion—the 
chambers of imagery in the mind 
it cannot reach; nor can these 
ever be broken open, and cleansed 
by any force it is able to com- 
mand. If Galileo, after being 
summoned to appear at Rome, 
for having published his dialogues 
on the Copernican Theory of the 
Universe, actually recited the 
seven penitential Psalms once a 
week, pursuant to the absurd and 
iniquitous order of inquisitorial 
tyranny, he did not on this ac- 
count the less believe the earth’s 
motion, or that the sun is the 
centre of our planetary system. 
Nor is it of importance to the case 
whether a speculative opinion be 
true or false, since, once formed, 
it will not cease to exist, unless 
opposed, by what appears to him 
who entertains it, adequate and 
convincing evidence to the con- 
trary. 

We long to see the day, when 
the enlightened spirit that charac- 
terizes the government of our be- 
loved country, shall have energy 
enough to shake off the yoke of 
bigotry and intolerance, and at 
length acknowledge, to the utmost 
extent, the independence of the 
human soul—the freedom of the 
judgment, and conscience of man, 
from all secular impositions and 
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restraints—the birth-right of an 


accountable being. A common 
subterfuge, which is resorted to 
by those who do not recognize 
these claims, is, that the majority 
have a right to prescribe to the 
minority; than which it is dif_i- 
cult to conceive any argument, as 
applied to the present case, more 
ridiculous or unjust; unless it can 
be proved, that the majority are 
competent to determine what shall 
be the final account each of the 
minority will have to render at the 
bar of Omniscience ! 

The disparagements under which 
Dissenters from the Established 
Church labour in general, fail, 
in some respects, on the Unita- 
rians with peculiar weight. We 
confess, our perspicacity is not 
sufficient to enable us to perceive 
the justice of denying to them 
what is granted to Jews and 
Quakers—we allude to the right 
of celebrating their own marriages. 
It is of no consequence, whether 
the objection be to the Messiahship 
of Christ, to a ceremonial institute, 
or to the gloria Patri. To enforce 
a submission to religious forms 
from which the conscience pro- 
fessedly revolts, and of which the 
connection with civil rights is 
merely arbitrary and circumstan- 
tial, would certainly better suit 
the genius of the fifteenth, than of 
the nineteenth century, which 
claims pre-eminently to be the 
age of light and reason. We 
freely sympathize, therefore, with 
Mr. Robberds, in his surprise, 
that it should be doubted by the 
legislature of the country, whe- 
ther the opinions of his denomina- 
tion can properly be tolerated 
without any kind of impediment 
or restraint: nor does it seem less 
strange to us than to him, that the 
public avowal of-them should in 
any way be regarded as = 
a crime against the state. Thoug 
not altogether insensible, we trust, 
to the blessings we enjoy under 
the paternal dynasty of Hanover, 
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we must acknowledge, that we 
have never liked the word Tolera- 
tion; we can scarcely tolerate it 
in our uncourtly vocabulary. The 
actual enjoyment of the right of 
framing our own theological opi- 
nions, and of worshipping God 
according to our private convic- 
tions, is, we think, more accu- 
rately to be termed religious free- 
dom. So long as in those opinions, 
and in that worship, there is no- 
thing directly subversive of» the 
common laws of morality, and 
the peace of society, every dis- 
paragement, however slight, at- 
taching to their advocates as such, 
can be regarded with propriety in 
no other light than as a species of 
persecution. Our humble verdict, 
therefore, on this point, is, let 
Unitarianism have free course—of 
its being glorified, we entertain no 
apprehensions. 

Turn we now, however, to the 
“moot point, the very jet of the 

ion.” Between plain and 
honest Christianity and downright 
infidelity, there is a chasm, which 
scepticism, and the proud audacity 
of human reason have laboured to 
fill up, from the days of Basilides 
and Cerinthus, till the present, 
with their conjectural theories and 
specious demonstrations. Mr. Rob- 
berds- undertakes to teach us at 
what point in the distance Unita- 
rianism has taken its stand. We 
believe our readers will agree with 
us in thinking,,that it is in the 
‘limbo of vanity,’ and hard by the 
frigid zone of all unbelief. For 
their satisfaction in general, and 
for the benefit of the junior part in 
particular, we shall subjoin a brief 
analysis of the author’s statements, 
especially as we believe him to be 
a respectable and worthy represen- 
tative of the class to which he 
belongs. 

The first three general heads 
under which the creed of Unita- 
rians is here arranged, comprise 
only those topics on which, as the 
author states, all who profess the 
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Christian religion are agreed. 
These are, that the Deity has com- 
municated a revelation of his will 
to mankind, by miraculous inter- 
position—that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament contain 
a history of this revelation; and 
that these Scriptures, exclusively, 
are a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice. Here the author thinks 
it important to distinguish the 
Unitarian from the Deist, the Jew, 
and the disciple of the Koran; for 
which some of his readers will, 
perhaps, feel themselves obliged, 
since it must be confessed there is 
a pretty strong family likeness 
between them all. He next pro- 
ceeds to reject the idea of persons 
in the Godhead, and adds, 


** The Unitarian, in fact, solemnly de- 
nies that he can find, in the records of re- 
velation, any such doctrine as that of a 
Trinity in Unity—any such persons as 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” 

As it is not our author’s object 
to argue, but only to state his 
belief, or rather, (we trust he will 
pardon our uncharitableness,) his 
unbelief, we need only say in reply 
to this, that we as solemnly affirm, 
that we cannot help recognizing 
this mystery in various parts of the 
New Testament. We may, how- 
ever, remind him, in one single 
hint, of that little phrase, “‘ THE 
WORD was Gob,” which still re- 
sists all the efforts of his friends to 
expunge or modify it. We may 
add, that believers are said to be 
“temples of the Hoty Guost ;” 
‘‘temples of the LIVING Gop;” 
and we are constrained to believe, 
that there is in divine revelation 
‘such a doctrine” as that of a 
‘« Trinity in Unity,” since the bap- 
tismal formula stands in the name 
of the FATHER, and of the Son, 
and of the Hoty Guost; and is 
stamped with the same authority as 
the declaration, ‘‘ the Lord our 
God is ong LorD.” 

Under the fifth head, the plenary 
commission of Jesus, as a teacher 
sent from God, is allowed; but it 
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is contended, that his power and 
wisdom, as evinced in his miracles 
and sayings, were entirely dele 
gated’ from the Father. Mr. R. 
regards the question, as to the 
nature of the Being who was thus 
officially exalted, as a matter of 
small moment, compared with his 
perfect competency to be our in- 
structor and guide. The Holy 
Spirit is regarded as nothing more 
than a name for those miraculous 
gifts, influences, and inspirations, 
which were bestowed on the Apos- 
tles. 

The sixth article relates to prac- 
tice, on the obligation to which 
there is no dispute. The last para- 
graph of the summary, avows be- 
lief in the resurrection, a day of 
retribution and degrees in the 
happiness of the world to come. 

Such is the meagre form which 
our author introduces to us as the 
Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. On his principles it is scarce - 
ly to be denominated a revelation; 
it is little more tlian a republication 
of the law of nature ; a confirmation 
of what has been conjectured from 
the earliest ages of philosophical 
inquiry—a system of mere natural 
religion, having little respect to 
man as a fallen, guilty, depraved 
creature. Indeed, we find in the 
pages before us, no traces of the 
fall, excepting the indications of it, 
which we think are so amply in- 
volved in its rejection as an article 
of faith; not a word concerning a 
vicarious sacrifice offered on the 
cross by the Word of God, incar- 
nated in human flesh, as the basis 
of our pardon and justification; no 
acknowledgment of a divine in- 
fluence renovating the heart, and 
producing uniformity to the law of 
God, and the image of Christ; no 
recognition, and here lies the root 
of all the evil—no definite recog- 
nition of the proper inspiration of 
the writers of the New Testament. 

Much as we desire to cherish 
the sentiment of charity towards 
those who differ from us, we have 
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not entirely forgotten the con- 
comitant duty of “‘ holding fast the 
form of sound words,” and “ speak- 
ing the truth in love.” We do not, 
therefore, hesitate to say that if 
orthodoxy be true, by which we 
intend the leading doctrines of the 
Reformation, then Unitarianism 
must be ‘‘ another gospel.” How far 
it may deserve the attention of 
Mr. R. and those who think with 
him to reflect on the fatal con- 
sequences which may possibly at- 
tach to advocating such a gospel, 
as to be apprehended from the 
style of the Apostle Paul’s re- 
marks to the Galatians, it will be 
deemed, no doubt, weakness, or 
dogmatism in us to suggest ; or if it 
be regarded as at once begging the 
question, which our limits will not 
allow us to discuss, let it at least 
stand as one of the reasons why 
we are not Unitarians. Ifthe one 
system be that of the New Testa- 
ment, the other, it appears to us, 
must be nothing less than Idolatry ; 
or, onthe contrary, if Trinitarianism 
be not idolatry we do not see how 
the opposite doctrine can escape 
the charge of a criminality, con- 
trary indeed, but no less great— 
namely, a species of Atheism. If 
the former do not involve the reli- 
gious worship of a mere creature, 
the latter would seem to involve 
the denial of God. Unquestion- 
ably the two systems are com- 
pletely at antipodes to each other. 
They stand apart by so wide an 
interval, that their respective advo- 
cates may reciprocally say, between 
us and you there is a great gulf 
Jixed, so that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot ; neither 
can they pass to us that would come 
Srom thence.—That there is some tri- 
plicity in the mode of the divine ex- 
istence we believe clearly revealed ; 
nor is this at all, we humbly think, 
more beyond human comprehen- 
sion than that existence itself. The 
mind is as much overpowered and 
confounded with the idea of a 
Being who had no beginning and 
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no cause, as by the Trinitarian doc- 
trine, of the Godhead ; and it were 
presumptuous and unreasonable in 
us to pretend to determine, d priori, 
in what number of modes or personal 
distinctions (we speak it with re- 
verence) the one Divinity may pos- 
sibly exist. We think, however, 
that on this awful subject preachers 
should be solieitous strictly to 
adhere to the terms and phrases of 
inspiration, since we believe that 
the flippant usage of Athanasian 
phraseology has done much harm. 

A few words more and we have 
done. It has always appeared to 
us, that the advocates of Socinian- 
ism would do well to take a lesson 
from the philosophy of Lorp 
Bacon. We should not fear to 
subject our orthodoxy to the ordeal 
of the principles of the Novum Or- 
ganum, against which we think 
our opponents are very apt, in their 
arguments and apologies, to trans- 
gress. It was the felicity of that 
master spirit who composed it, to 
throw illumination over all the 
paths of human knowledge, and 
to point out the road to the attain- 
ment of moral as well as physical 
truth, .He not only taught the 
immortal NEwToNn to scale the 
heavens, and reveal to mankind 
the true harmony of the spheres, 
but the modern advocates of Chris- 
tianity have caught the inspiration 
of his analogical genius, and the 
effect has been seen in their supe- 
riority to the ancient apologists in 
the skill and method with which 
they have conducted their argu- 
ments for the Christian faith. We 
think Socinianism as unphilosophi- 
cal as it is unscriptural. The usual 
mode in which its advocates pro- 
ceed is, as it appears to us, first to 


frame a theory, then to force in 


the service of Scripture to its sup- 
port ; to presume first to determine 
what it is right and fit that the 
Almighty should do—what a re- 
velation must be; then to reject 
every part of it that does not har- 
monize with the theory. This im- 
pression we have felt in reading 
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Mr. Belsham’s Answer to Mr. 
Wilberforce, and we think the 
same principle is commonly to be 
found pervading the Socinian wri- 
ters. Hence arises the rejection 
of the doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion, a necessary refuge to those 
who, if they determined, like true 
philosophers, to follow truth where- 
ever it might lead, and renounced 
at the outset the idolatry of @ priori 
reasoning and preconceived theory, 
would, we think, find the topics 
involved in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity sufficient to lead them at 
least to acknowledge, however 
they might dislike the announce- 
ment, that the very essence of the 
Christian revelation consists in the 
doctrine of man’s vicarious redemp- 
tion, as achieved by the manifesta- 
tion of God in human flesh. This 
we believe to be the basis on which 
the whole of Christianity rests ; 
the key-stone of that arch which 
the benevolence of the Deity has 
thrown across the dreary gulf of 
human ignorance and guilt, the 
pathway over which, the Unitarian 
abandons, as it seems to us, in the 
perilous and infatuated attempt to 
navigate the gloomy abyss, in the 
frail bark of human speculation. 
We are glad, not from party feel- 
ing, but for the sake of all that in 
our view is momentous in the des- 
tinies of men, that the number of 
those who advocate such a gospel 
is comparatively few : 
Adparent rari nantes in gurgite vusto. 


If any of our readers wish for 
arguments, let them have recourse 
to such works as those of Dr. 
Wardlaw, on the Socinian Con- 
troversy; and of Dr. Smith on 
the Person of Christ; which we 
believe to be unanswerable.—To- 
wards the Unitarians, as men, we 
would cherish good will; what- 
ever social virtues they possess, 
we would admire and _ initate; 
though we confess the “‘ Manches- 
ter Controversy” gives no very fa- 
vourable exemplification of their - 
principles as men of justice and 
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honour. Letthem defend themselves 
if they can. They are challenged to 
do so by the publication adverted 
to, in the face of the world. Let 
them take up the gauntlet; if we 
mistake not they will need a glove 
of iron for their defence. How the 
can reconcile their conduct wit 
the voice of conscience, is to us a 
moral enigma. Lady Hewley’s 
and Dr. Williams’s trusts, with 
several others, still remain per- 
verted from their original design, 
and one hundred and seventy 
chapels, all built by orthodox in- 
dividuals, and many of them en- 
dowed, are dishonourably and un- 
justly held by Unitarians! If any 
thing were calculated to raise the 
dead from their graves, it would 
surely be the fact that the pro- 
perty they bequeathed to the ser- 
vice of their Divine Master, should 
be thus basely alienated—some- 
times probably in the very places 
where their ashes await His second 
coming} And yet the spirit of 
orthodoxy slumbers in the breasts 
of the living, and tamely submits 
to the privation ! 

It is astonishing that men, with 
any pretence to conscience, as we 
ought to presume Dr. Williams’s 
trustees to be, can dare to devote 
his property, year after year, in 
the Bee of God and the public, to 


the support of Socinianism, which 
his righteous soul abhorred! The 
Doctor’s sentiments are without 
dispute allowed to have been most 
Ser Trinitarian, and_ the 


excuse, forsooth, is that, ‘‘had he 
lived till now, he would have im- 
bibed more rational and enlarged 
views of the Christian doctrine ;”— 
a paltry subterfuge, which it is 
truly surprising any man of sense 
and common honesty should have 
the hardihood to broach! On this 
principle, private property might 
be alienated from the individuals 
to whom it was bequeathed, and 
wills might become a carte blanche, 
on which injustice aad oppression 
might write whatever they pleas- 
ed.—We have sometimes amused 
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ourselves with the idea of the 
figure the gentlemen of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s trust would make, could 
the visions of superstition be 
realized, and the shade of the 
venerable founder start from the 
wall, as they sit in conclave in 
Red-cross Street, and demand of 
them, whether, in the language of 
his will, they are ‘“‘ FAITHFUL IN 
THE MANAGEMENT OF WHAT 
THEY UNDERTAKE?! OBTESTING, 
IN THE NAME OF THIS GREAT 
AND RIGHTEOUS GOD, ALLTHAT 
ARE OR SHALL BE CONCERNED, 
THAT WHAT I DESIGN FOR HIS 
GLORY TO THE GOOD OF MAN- 
KIND, MAY BE HONESTLY, PRU- 
DENTLY, AND DILIGENTLY EM- 
PLOYED TO THESE ENDS, AS I 
HAVE TO THE BEST OF MY 
JUDGMENT DICTATED.” But we 
forget—there is n0 danger of such 
a ghostly visitation, there is neither 
angel nor spirit till the resurrection, 
in the creed of the modern Saddu- 
cees, so that such an alarm is not 
superstitious merely, but absurd. 
Y et the spirits of the mighty dead 
do exist, and ifthey aretoo much em- 
ployed in their separate condition 
to revisit earth, it is that they are 
‘< with Christ, which is far better;” 
and ‘‘ amidst increasing light, and 
more rational and enlarged views 
of the Christian doctrine,” their 
new song is, ‘“‘ Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to loose the seven 
seals thereof, for thou wast slain and 


hast redeemed us to God by thy. 


blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and nation, and people, and 
hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests, and we shall reign on 
the earth. Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. Blessing and ho- 
nour, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” 
But these blessed spirits are ido- 
laters according to the Unitarians. 
Unhappy beings! that even the air 


* Vid. Dr. Williams’s last wil! aud tes- 
tameat. 
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of that paradise in which they are 
with Christ, should not relax the 
bonds of their superstition! There 
must be a strange alteration, or else, 
if Unitarians are found in their com- 
any, there must surely be schism 
in heaven. As we do not expect 
‘these glorified intelligences will 
‘imbibe more rational views,” we can 
only pray that the change may be in 
the Wonecans, and this we do with 
all our hearts.—To conclude, we 
would unequivocally deprecate all 
human interference, all legislative 
enactments in reference to religious 
opinions ;—but if we might a little 
modify the question, and it were 
asked ‘‘ what is Socinianism ?” we 
should feel disposed, in few words, 
to reply, Socinianism is the ghost 
of departed Christianity, that is 
often seen to wander amidst the 
desolations where once her vital 
substance gave law to the tribes of 
Israel—where once breathed and 
burned the living soul of the Refor- 
mation ! 


SPepeseseses 


England enslaved by her own Slave 
Colonies. An Address to the 
Electors and People of the United 
Kingdom. By James Stephen, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 91. Hatchard 
and Son, and J. and A. Arch. 


THIs pamphlet is written with great 
spirit and ability, by a gentleman 
who is well known as one of the 


most zealous and _ persevering 
friends of the oppressed Africans; 
and as tle author of a valuable 
work, in‘ one volume octavo, en- 
titled, «‘ The Slavery of the British 
West India Colonies delineated, 
as it exists bothin Law and Prac- 
tice, and compared with the Sla- 
very of other Countries, ancient 
and modern.” 

In the present publication, Mr. 
Stephen enters into an examina- 
tion of the effects of the remedial 
measures which were agreed upon 
in the Parliamentary Sessions of 
1823. These he considers to have 
totally failed. 

New Senrizs, No. 14. 
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*¢ The experiment,” he observes, ‘‘ has 
again been tried, and what has been the 
result? To the mother country, disparage- 
ment of her dignity, insolent denial of her 
constitutional authority, aggravation of 
her colonial expenses, additional destrue- 
tion of her brave troops, in a sickly and 
inglorious service; and to the slaves, a 
procreation of hopes, the most interesting 
that ever cheered the hearts of men in their 
unhappy situation, only to be cruelly 
strangled in their birth; to many of them 
bloodshed and death, and to many more 
the privation of those religious benefits, 
most scantily enjoyed before, which were 
their only human comfort.” 


This painful termination of well 
intended measures, Mr. Stephen 
ascribes to the radical error of 
“« referring, for a twentieth time, to 
the Colonial Authorities, a work to 
which they are avowedly, violently, 
and incurably averse.” Their aver- 
sion to the work of reformation, he 
proves, in our judgment, with a 
force of evidence equal to mathe- 
matical demonstration; examining 
their conduct with great acuteness, 
and exposing it to merited repre- 
hension, as in the following ex- 
tract— 

** We cannot be surprised that the As- 
semblies in this case,’’ the resolution of 
1823, ‘‘ have treated the recommendation 
of the Crown and the voice of Parliament, 
with more than their former disrespect, 
and refused to adopt any of the very mode- 
rate specific reforms proposed to them. 
Small though those reforms must appear 
in our eyes, in theirs, had not their own 
former pretences been grossly false, they 
must have been smaller still ; and for the 
most part the mere enactment, by law, of 
what before was general practice. They 
were desired, for instance, to secure a 
Sabbath rest to their slaves, which they 
had a hundred times boldly asserted was 
already possessed by them. They were 
desired to exempt their females from those 
cruel and indecent punishments, the usage 
of which they had so often indignantly 
denied. They were asked to lay aside 
the driving whip,-which they had so po- 
sitively asserted to be wholly inactive, and 
a mere emblem of authority, that ministers, 
in the recommendation itself, soothingly 
gave colour to the ridiculous pretence, de- 
siring that the whip should no longer be 
carried into the field by the driver, as an 
emblem of his power.”” 

*« But here lay no small part of the 
provocation. They were caught in the 
mesh of their own falsehoods and delu- 
sions. The Sabbath is in fact kept only 

O 
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in the cane pieces; while it is a working 
day in the provision grounds, and in jour- 
neys to a distant market. To abolish 
such profanation, would be to compel the 
master to find food for his slaves; or to 
give them another day that they might be 
able to raise it for themselves. The pro- 
posed immunity of the females they. knew 
would have been a still greater sacrifice, 
because they are in fact worked, coerced, 
and disciplined in common with the males; 
and, as the Colonists are now driven to 
assert, equally or more than equally re- 
quire it. As to the inactive cart-whip, 
the emblem or symbol, the beadle’s laced 
hat, as some of them before had the ef- 
frontery to call it, it is now confessed to 
be the main spring of the machine, and 
that to take it from the driver’s hand 
would be ruin to the master, and danger 
to the state. Though little, therefore, 
was asked on their own false premises, it 
was much, very much, in the case that 
really exists ; and far more than the plan- 
ters or their assemblies ever mean to con- 
cede. To repudiate their own former 
assertions was mortifying, but to adhere 
to them at the hazard of their actual sys- 
tem, would have been still more unpa- 
latable ; and the dilemma was not the less 
provoking, because it was the effect of 
their own previous deceptions.” 

The forbearance of the British 
Government to enforce obedience 
to her authority ; and the patience 
of his Majesty’s ministers under 
acts of disobedience, accompanied 
by insult from the Colonial Admi- 
nistrations, is, in the judgment of 
Mr. Stephen, indicative of a “ ser- 
vility to West Indian prejudices, 
and West Indian influence.” To 
this cause he also ascribes the un- 
due favour shown to the West In- 
dians in the article of sugar; and 
traces the operation of the same 
principle in the whole course of 
our policy with respect to Hayti; 
which he examines at considerable 
length, (pp. 18—30,) pointing out 
its several errors, down to its recent 
disadvantageous termination. In 
various other respects West In- 
dian influence isadescribed as 
having had a prejudicial effect on 
our national councils; while, on 
the other hand, the vice of slavery, 
which is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the system, has so neu- 
tralized all commercial advantages, 
as to prevent the West Indian body 





from realizing any permanent be- 
nefits from the favour and _pre- 
ference it has enjoyed. 

The pamphlet concludes with a 
forcible appeal to the electors of 
Great Britain, calling upon them, 
in the event of a general election, 
to send to Parliament men who 
will unite in delivering their native 
country from the opprobrium of 
colonial slavery. 

We consider this appeal both 
seasonable, and ably, and elo- 
quently written ; and are persuaded 
that our readers will derive both 
pleasure and instruction from a 
persusal of it. Of the many mo- 
tives to exertion which it contains, 
the following short extract ex- 
hibits not the least influential. 

*€ Surely it ought to be a heart-stirring 
distinction,’’ between the claims of the 
Greeks and Spaniards to British protec- 
tion, and those of the slaves in our own 
colonies, ** that the Greeks and Spaniards 
have not to accuse us as the authors of 
their miseries; while there is scarcely a 
slave in the British West Indies, on whom, 
or his ancestors, we did not originally im- 
pose the cruel yoke he wears; and that 
by atrocious means, which we have our- 
selves since confessed to have been re- 
pugnant to humanity and justice.” 
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HENDERSON AND LEE’S CON- 
TROVERSY RESPECTING THE 
TURKISH VERSION. 


An Appeal to the Members of the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, on the subject of the Turkish 
New Testament, printed at Paris 
in 1819, containing a View of its 
History, an Exposure of its Er- 
rors, and palpable Proofs of the 
Necessity of its Suppression. By 
Ebenezer Henderson.—London: 
1825. pp. 70. 


Remarks on Dr. Henderson's Appeal 
to the Bible Society, on the Sub- 
ject of the Turkish New Testa- 

ment. To which is added, an 

Appendix containing certain Do- 

cuments on the Character of that 

Version. By the- Rev. S. Lee, 

A.M. D. D., §c. &e. Professor 

of Arabic in the University of 
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Cambridge-—Cambridge : 1824. 
8vo. pp. 204. 


The Turkish New Testament incepable 
of Defence, and the true Principles 


of Biblical Translation Vindicated ; 


in answer to Professor Lee’s Re- 
marks on Dr. Henderson’s Appeal. 
By the Author of the Appeal. 
‘London: 1825, 8vo. pp. 305. 
Our readers will not expect that 
in this article we mean to enter 
deeply into the controversy carried 
on in the above works; this would 
neither be profitable to them, nor 
pleasing to ourselves. In Turkish 
lore we pretend not to be capable 
of judging on various points be- 
tween the learned controversialists; 
nor is it necessary that we should, 
to enable us to form a judgment 
on the general merits of the ques- 
tion at issue. Into the debate with 
the Bible Society we mean at : 
enter at all, farther tha 
generally that we do n 
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it formed its opinion, coqld have 
come to any other deter 
than it did. However this 
be in regard to the first \p 
cation, the revision of the Turkish 
Bible is now proceeding, if we 
rightly understand the matter, 
under the editorship of Professor 
Reiffer, on the substantial ‘princi- 
ples for which Dr. Henderson con- 
tends, So far he must be consi- 
dered as having gained his object, 
and consequently that the debate 
with the Society is at an end. 
Apart, therefore, from all consi- 
deration of the Bible Society’s 
proceedings in the affair, we shall 
endeavour to lay before our readers 
some account of the origin and 
progress of this discussion, with 
our opinion of the results to which 
it has led. 


*€ The version in question, is that of the 
New Testament in the Turkish language, 
published at Paris, in octavo, in the year 
1819. This version, so far from being of 





recent fabrication, is upwards of a century 


and a half old, and was made at the desire 


respecting the Turkish Version. 
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of Levin Warner, Dutch ambassador at the 
Ottoman court, who appears to have un- 
dertaken the work with a view to the 
spread of revealed truth among the infidels, 
as well as the advantage of the numerovs 
body of professing Christians in Turkey, 
who spoke the Turkish as their vernacular 
tongue. The original name of the tran- 
slator was Albertus Bob or Bobousky, 
by birth a Pole, who, when a youth, was 
taken captive by the Tartars, and sold to 
the Turks of Constantinople, by whom he 
was educated twenty years in the seraglio ; 
and, on being initiated in Islamism, he 
changed his name, together with his re- 
ligion, and was called Ali Begh, or, as it 
is commonly pronounced, Ali Bey. He 
applied assiduously to the study of lan- 
guages, and acquired an uncommon repu- 
tation for his skill in many, both Euro- 
pean and Asiatic, so that after having ob- 
tained his liberty from a nobleman whom 
he had served gome time in Egypt, be was 
chosen to fill the office of dragoman, or 
first interpreter to the Sultan Mohammed 
of a studious turn of 
Sed several literary works, 
: ae and Dictionary of the 
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a" but, as to the 
new of what religion 
e is said to have intended to 
race the Christian’ faith, but died 
before accomplishing his design, which 
furnishes an awful illustration of the de- 
lusive doctrine inculcated by his version of 
Luke xxii. 32. ** One day when thou art 
converted !” In regard to him, alas! there 
is reason to fear that the ‘one day,’ the 
* convenient season,’ never arrived. 

*¢ The MSS. containing his version of the 
entire Bible, were forwarded by Baron 
Warner to Holland, and eventually de- 
posited in the valuable collection of Orien- 
tal Manuscripts belonging to the library 
of the University of Leyden, from the 
printed Catalogue of which they have long 
been known to the learned, and are ex- 
pressly quoted by Le Long, in the original 
edition of his Bibliotheca Sacra, published 
in 1723, Besides these MSS, containing 
two complete copics, Dr. Hyde possessed 
a copy of the Psalms of David in Ali Bey’s 
own hand-writing, which MS., 1 believe, 
is still to be found in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford, Part of the translation 
appears also to have come into the hands 
of N. G. Schroeder, who published the 
four first chapters of Genesis in Turkish 
and Latin, at Leipsic, in the year 1739. 
Another part of the Pentateuch was sent to 
the celebrated Professor Tychsen, of Ros- 
tock, about the year 1770, consisting of 
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sixty leaves of silken paper, in large oc- 
tavo, the text beautifully written, partly 
with and partly without points. Of this 
fragment there exists a review by the Pro- 
fessor, in the 49th Stick of the Gelehrte 
Beytrage zu den Mecklenburgh-Schwerin- 
schen Nachrichten, of which I have kindly 
been furnished with a copy by my learned 
friend, Professor Frehn, of St. Petersburgh. 

*¢ That no steps were taken for printing 
the work by the States-General of Hoi- 
land, at whose expense there is every 
reason to believe it was executed, must 
have been owing to the opinion given on 
the merits, or rather demerits, of the 
version by the ambassador, who was well 
qualified to decide on such subjects. That 
it was designed to be printed is evident, 
from the history of one of the MSS., ac- 
cording to which it was prepared for the 
press, before it was sent to Leyden, 
Here it remained till the summer of 1814, 
when it was examined Dr. Pinkerton, 
on his journey through Holland, and re- 
commended on account of its freeness, 
and indeed in every point of view, asa 
most valuable.treasure for the promotion 
of the cause of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

«« With a liberality scarcely ever equalled 
in the literary world, the Curators of the 
University of Leyden, granted one of the 
manuscripts as a loan to the Society, and 
forwarded it to Berlin, where the printing 
of the Old Testament was commenced 
under the care of Baron von Diez, a gen- 
tleman of no mean acquirements in Turk- 
ish literature, but whose advanced age, 
and infirm state of health, were such as to 
afford no verysanguine hopes, either as to 
the accuracy of the revision, or the cer- 
tainty of its termination. Accordingly, 
the work was interrupted by his death in 
1817, when, in consequence of a fresh 
arrangement with the Leyden Curators, 
whose liberality continued unabated, the 
MS. was transported to Paris, to be print- 
ed under the care of Mr. Kieffer, Profes- 
sor of the Oriental Languages, with the 
counsel and assistance of Baron Silvester 
de Sacy.” 


Such is the account of Ali Bey, 
and his version furnished by Dr. 
Henderson, and which is not ma- 
terially affected by any thing 
brought forward by Dr. Lee. 


That part of the Old Testament 
printed at Berlin, and which had 

roceeded as far as the book of 
Beasioonene, the Society has 
abandoned, for reasons which no 
where are stated in this discussion. 
The New Testament, as printed at 
Paris in 1813, under the care of 


Professor Kieffer, became the ob- 
ject of Dr. Henderson’s attention 
while in Russia. On examining it, 
he conceived that he found it in 
such a state as to warrant his ob- 
jecting to its circulation. He ac- 
cordingly transmitted a paper to 
the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, charging it 
with ** the mistranslation of proper 
names; the unnecessary use of 
synonymes; the want of consis- 
tency and uniformity ; false ren- 
derings, omissions, and additions.” 
Of all these evils he furnished in 
this paper a detailed illustration 
from the work. 

On receiving this remonstrance, 
the Committee suspended the pub- 
lication of the Turkish version. 
The opinions of various individuals 
on the subject were then obtained, 
especially those of the French 
orientalists, and a few persons in 
this country; which the Committee 
having fully considered, removed 
the suspension. In consequence 
of this, Drs. Henderson and Pa- 
terson withdrew from the Society’s 
employment, as they could not 
conscientiously promote the circu- 
lation of a work which, according 
to their views, was full of gross 
mistakes and many dangerous er- 
rors. Dr. Lee, it is true, more 
than insinuates that they were in- 
fluenced by other motives. Of 
these we know nothing; but the 
insinuation, we believe, to be un- 
just in itself, and highly disho- 
nourable to the individual who has 
thrown it out; giving, as we most 
readily do, full credit to the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society, for 
having acted according to their 
judgments and convictions in a 
very difficult matter, we do think 
that men, whose principles and 
characters are above suspicion, 
and who, during a course of years, 
hazarded their lives in the Society’s 
service, were intitled to credit for 
their sincerity and integrity in an 
affair where all their personal in- 
terests were on the side of acting 
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along with the Society. With our 

resent views, we believe, had we 

en in their circumstances, we 
should have acted differently ; but 
we do not, on this account, think 
them less entitled to honour for 
their firm and conscientious con- 
duct. 

In consequence of these circum- 
stances, Dr. Henderson published 
his appeal. Some have disap- 
peived of this act of apparent hos- 
tility to the Society. But we are 
convinced the good likely to result 
from the critical discussion of the 

rinciples of Biblical translation, 
infthe present state of the world, 
will be far greater that any damage 
which the Society can sustain from 
the publication. 

In answer to this appeal, Dr. 
Lee published his remarks, with 
the appendix, containing the opi- 
pions of the foreign Turkish 
scholars, on which the Society’s 
Committee acted. This has been 
followed by Dr. Henderson’s vin- 
dication. The outline of the whole 


affair, is now before our readers. 
The controversy is one of the most 
important which has lately oc- 
curred, and the publications before 
us contain some of the gravest 
matters which can be submitted to 


the Christian public. Who are 
the proper persons to be intrusted 
with the work of translating the 
Word of God? On what prin- 
ciples ought these translations to 
be conducted? are questions of 
the first consequence in the opera- 
tions of the Bible Society, and on 
their being properly met, must, in 
a great measure, depend the con- 
fidence which will be reposed in 
the Society’s foreign undertak- 
ings. 

We have examined the docu- 
ments on our table with all the 
attention in our power, and are 
now prepared to submit the result 
of that examination to the public. 
Our limits prevent us from en- 
larging, and we are almost pre- 
cluded from giving extracts, by 
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the perpetual occurrence of Turk- 
ish and other oriental characters ; 
but we have a decided opinion, 
as to the merits of the two writers, 
and the case which has been made 
out. 

We think in Dr. Henderson’s 
two works there is a portion of 
hypercriticism, and that some of 
the faults which he charges upon 
Ali Bey’s version, will apply to 
other translations which are held 
in some esteem, and which do 
not materially affect their value 
as versions of the word of God. 
At the same time, we agree with 
him on all the great principles of 
biblical criticism and translation, 
and differ most widely from Dr. 
Lee in the loose, undefined, and 
licentious principles of interpreta- 
tion which he maintains and de- 
fends. We most solemnly de- 
clare, that we should have no con- 
fidence in any translation of the 
Scriptures executed or edited on 
Dr. Lee’s principles. We are not 
of the school of Arias Montanus; 
but neither are we of that of 
Castalio, or Harwood. Dr. Lee’s 
views and defence of Ali Bey 
would justify the very worst free- 
doms of these translators. 

It appears to us, that Dr. Hen- 
derson has completely succeeded 
in making out his case against the 
version of Ali Bey, as first edited. 
The chief points on which their 
opinion rests, are as follow. 

The leading charges against that 
version he has adduced satisfac- 
tory evidence to sustain. The 
substance of that evidence, Dr. 
Lee has, according to our convic- 
tion, totally failed to overthrow. 

The Society, after printing the 
original version of Ali Bey, as far 
as Deuteronomy, have been in- 
duced to abandon, and we sup- 
9 to destroy, the impression. 

e have no explanation of their 
conduct; but we have too mnch 
confidence in their economy and 
good sense, to suppose that they 
would have done so, had they not 
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been convinced the version was 
unfit for circulation. 

The Turkish Bible, as now 
edited by Professor Kieffer, must, 
according to the order of the Bible 
Committee, ‘ be purified of every 
thing extraneous or supplemen- 
tary, as far as the genius of the 
Turkish language will admit.” 
This is all for which Dr. Hender- 
son had contended. 

The edition of the Turkish Old 
Testament, as now publishing at 
Paris, compared with that formerly 
gs at Berlin, of both of which 

r. Henderson has printed a por- 
tion in parallel columns, with a 
literal version in English, also in 
parallel columns, affords conclu- 
cive proof that Professor Kieffer 
has made all those corrections, 
which it was the great object of 
Dr. Henderson to effect. 

Such being the state of the 
case, it must appear very sur- 
prising to all candid persons, 
that Dr. Lee should defend, in the 
most determined manner, every 
form of expression, and almost 
every alleged fault in that ver- 
sion, which, as one of a committee, 
he issued orders should be purged 
and corrected in those very re- 
spects which he out and out de- 
fends. 

In regard to the manner in 
which the respective parties have 
conducted this discussion, we must 
say a little. Dr. Henderson has, 
throughout, written in the style 
of a gentleman and a Christian. 
We are sorry that we cannot bear 
the same testimony to Dr. Lee. 
His pamphlet is written in the 
toue of insult from beginning to 
end. His perpetual sneers at 
** our Doctor,” his ‘ taste,” his 
** sacred taste,” &c. &c. we 
must say, are in very bad taste in 
such a discussion, and that the 
Cambridge Professor of Arabic 
is not entitled to flaunt and boast 
as he has done. Independently of 
the main point in this discussion, 
such evidence has been adduced 






of his rashness, carelessness, un- 
fairness, and inaccuracy as a cri- 
tic and a writer, as must greatly 
shade his respectability in the 
eyes of discerning men. 

We feel it the more necessary 
to advert to these points, on ac- 
count of the confidence placed 
in Professor Lee by the Com- 
mittee of the Bible Society. 
They ought to be apprised, that 
the public will look with jealousy 
to what is dependent in a great 
measure on the authority and 
weight of his name. This is not 
the first time that warning has been 
given. We have now on our 
table two pamphlets, the produc- 
tion of a highly accomplished 
scholar just removed in the prime 
of life, to the infinite regret of 
his friends, and to the incalcula- 
ble loss of the republic ef letters.* 
The first of these, entitled * Criti- 
cal Researches in Philology and 
Geography,” Glasgow, 1824; and 
containing ‘‘ A Review of Jones’s 
Persian Grammar; the eighth 
edition, with considerable addi- 
tions and improvements, by Dr. 
Lee.” The other is “‘ Remarks 
on Professor Lee’s Vindication of 
his edition of Jones’s Persian 
Grammar, published in the July 





* The author of these works was Mr. 
John Bell, a native of Glasgow, and 
student at the University of that city. 
We have good reason to know, that he 
was one of the most distinguished linguists 
and philologists of this or any age. In 
oriental literature, bis attainments were 
of the first order. He had made consi- 
derable preparation for a new edition of 
Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance, with great 
and important additions and improve- 
ments. Dr. Lee ascribed his criticisms, 
which were published anonymously, to 
a personal enemy well known to him; 
not supposing that any other motive 
could produce an examination of his 
acquirements. In this, however, he was 
egregiously mistaken, as Mr. Bell, we 
are assured, never saw his face, and could 
have no motive of a personal nature for 
engaging in the controversy. ‘This extra- 
ordinary young man, of whom we hope 
some more extended notice will be given 
to the public, died at Glasgow, on the 
lst of January, in his thirty-second year. 
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and August numbers of the Asia- 
tic Journal.” Glasgow, 1825. 

In these works the merits of 
Dr. Lee as an Arabic and Persic 
scholar, are examined at consider- 
able length, and the same care- 
lessness, rashness, and indecency 
in his editorial and critical labours 
in these languages are exposed, 
which appear in his work on the 
Turkish Version. These are ac- 
companied also with the same 
spirit of dogmatism and contempt 
of his Reviewer. As it is not our 
object to write a criticism on these 
productions, we merely quote one 
passage for the information of all 
concerned. 

‘‘ Dr. Lee may rest satisfied, that had 
it not been for the connexion, subsisting 
between him and the principal Bible and 
Missionary Societies, we should never have 
troubled the public with any of our trashy 
lucubrations, as he has been pleased to 
designate them. Our aim was this, and 
we think it was not ambiguously expressed, 
to inform Dr. Lee and the public, that if 
he could not edit a correct edition of a 
grammar, of a language in which he was 
understood to be an adept, he was not, in 
our judgment, a fit person to be employed 
as editor of oriental translations of the 
Bible. This is still our belief, and a peru- 
sal of his vindication has tended to con- 
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firm us more strongly in our opinion; so 
that it was by no means any personal con- 
sideration that induced us to attack him, 
but a regard to the best interests of the 
Bible Society and the cause of missions.” 

Since writing the above, we 
have heard that Professor Lee has 
sent an answer to the work of Dr. 
Henderson, to be deposited in the 
archives of the Bible Society! 
Can this be a fact? What is the 
reason of this unprecedented mode 
of terminating a public critical 
discussion? Is such conduct fair 
to Dr. Henderson, justifiable on 
the part of the Bible Society’s 
Committee, or honourable to Dr. 
Lee? We have one decided opi- 
nion on the matter, which we hesi- 
tate not openly to express, that if 
this reply is not made public, we 
shall consider it conclusive evi- 
dence of the truth of Dr. Hen- 
derson; and that Dr. Lee has 
made a cowardly retreat, under 
cover of the Bible Society's Com- 
mittee, from which they ought to 
drive him, that he may either 
justify or forfeit the confidence, 
which they have reposed in his 
editorial and philological autho- 
rity. 
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Memoirs oF tHE Rev. Tuomas 
Hatysurron ; with an introductory Es- 
say, by the Rev. David Young, Perth. 
eine, 12mo. 1824.—We have often 
had occasion to recommend the series of 
“ Select Christian Authors,” amongst 
which the subject of the present article 
is to be ranked, to the notice of our 
readers. Whether we regard the selec- 
tion which has been made, the integrity 
of the text, the ability of the introductory 
essays, the type, or the price at which 
the several volumes have been offered, 
they are entitled to our unqualified ap- 
probation. We are in hopes that the 
publishers will eventually complete a 
series of books, which they may present 
to our youths, and to others, whose oc- 
cupation or rank in life precludes them 
from a wider range, as a library of doc- 
trinal and practical Christianity. By 
far the great majority of serious Chris- 


tians have neither time nor ability to 
make a judicious selection from the ob- 
trusive offspring of the press. The re- 
commendatory prefaces by which many 
are introduced into the world, and the 
false blazon given to them by the maga- 
zines, those literary herald-offices, are 
sufficient to deceive any who make not 
the knowledge of books the great occu- 
pation of their life. It may be fairly 
presumed, that those publications whose 
character has improved by time, are 
worthy of our acquaintance; and, con- 
sistenly with this view, the editors of this 
series have confined their selection as 
yet to the remains of furmer days. We 
trust they will continue on this plan. If 
we might venture to advise, we would 
hint that there are mines yet below, and 
that they should sink their shafts deeper, 
and present us with the purer ore. 

It is needless for us to expatiate in 
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the praises of Halyburton’s life. The 
recommendation of Dr. Watts, and the 
concurring approbation of other judi- 
cious divines, have already ascertained 
its merit. We shall only add, that the 
introductory essay is judiciously written. 


A Voyvacse to IMmanvet’s Lanp, 
in the Ship Hopewell. 2s. 6d. Nisbet.— 
This little volume is calculated to yield 
amusement and instruction to those 
young readers whose minds are simple 
and unsophisticated. 

It is written in the allegorical style of 
Bunyan, and we doubt not but many 
that have followed this great genius at 
an humble distance, have not been un- 
successful in their efforts to convey be- 
nefit to the rising generation under the 
pleasing mask of simile. 

It is interspersed with a few quota- 
tions in verse, with which we have been 
particularly pleased, as applicable to the 
subject, and breathing the spirit of pure 
devotion. 

We think the fourteenth chapter, con- 
taining a portraiture of the sceptic, the 
best written, and the sceptic’s prayer, 
which is added, is certainly very striking. 
As we pass along in our perusal, we 
find many just and excellent remarks, 
which discover considerable knowledge 
of the human heart. 

The touching at the Isle of Palms is 
pease described. But we think it must 

ave been a powerful telescope indeed 
that could discover such minutiz as the 
amaranthine plants and flowers, golden 
harps, &c. in the far distant scenes of 
Immanuel’s Land ! 

The excellent remarks of Mr. Expe- 
rience, on the difference between spi- 
ritual pleasures and those of taste, dis- 
cover the possibility of mistaking them, 
and instead of desiring the holiness ‘as 
well as the happiness of heaven, of sigh- 
ing after a paradise of pleasure or of 

try. The happy entrance of the ship 
opewell into the “ Haven of Rest,” is 
well described. 

Upon the whole, we sincerely recom- 
mend this little work, as we Yrust the 
_ end of the.author is to do good, in 

most important sense of the word. 


Maria's Rewarp; or, A Voice from 
the Dead. Nisbet, 1825.—This small 
volume, which is a conversation in a 
chureh-yard, between a clergyman and 
his sister-in-law, a child of nine years of 
age, we have read with pleasure, and 
consider of a useful tendency. The au- 
thor, we think, has been peculiarly happy 
in describing a conversation. between a 
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Sunday-school boy and the clergyman 
after the former had fractured his leg. 
In this interview he has adhered to the 
simplicity of childhood, and has wisely 
met, as far as possible, the doubts and 
objections which arose in the child’s 
mind in regard to the mysteries of Pro- 
vidence. We observe, in most writers 
for children, although we acknowledge 
there are a few eminent exceptions, that 
there is a want of language that is sim- 
ple, and adapted to childhood—a ten- 
dency to express themselves in a manner 
more suitable for adults. 


Tutrp Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the Mitigation and Gra- 
dual Abolition of Slavery throughout the 
British Dominion. 8vo. pp. 35.—The 
Special Meeting at which this Report 
was read, was called with a view to the 
intended renewed application to Par- 
liament, in behalf of the oppressed ne- 
groes. Mr. Wilberforce, who had re- 
tired from public life, was induced to 
preside on this occasion. 


A Companion For Pricrios on their 
Journey to Canaan. Nisbet.-~This little 
work is adapted to experienced Chris- 
tians, and is especially calculated to 
prove acceptable to persons in humble 
life. It would make a valuable addition 
to the Cottage Library. 


Matan’s Hymns. Price 2s. Nisbet.— 
We have read, with much pleasure, this 
translation from the French of the Hymns 
of the Rev. Cesar Malan, who is well 
known as a persecuted minister of 
Christ! They breathe a spirit of un- 
feigned and ardent piety, in which we 
think they are equal to any compositions 
of the kind. 


Tue Memory or DEPARTED Wortha, 
an Obituary of the lute Rev John Hooper, 
A.M. Classical Tutor of Hoxton Aca- 
demy, and Minister at Old Gravel Lane, 
London: delivered from his pulpit on the 
Lord’s-day morning after las interment, 
Dec. 18, 1825, by Taco Snelgar. 22 pages, 
12mo. Westleyand Davies,—The long in- 
timacy which it appears subsisted between 
the author of this little memorial and his 
academic associate, has enabled him to 
furnish many facts connected with the 
early history of Mr. Hooper, which will be 
interesting to those who knew him. We 
think Mr. Snelgar has shown his affec- 
tion to his departed friend by the pub- 
lication of this small tract, but we trust 
that this will not be considered an ade- 
quate memorial of so beloved and useful 
a man. 
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Tue Caaracten tHe Caristran 
MINISTER SHOULD SuSTAIN, and the In- 

nce his Ministry should have his 
People A Sermon preached on soadilin 
the Death of the Rev. R. M. Man- 
waring, A. M. of Bisham, Berks, in the 
Parish Church of High Wycombe, on 
Sunday, Nov. 27, 1825, by the Rev. J.C. 
Williams, B.A, Seeley.—This evangeli- 
cal discourse was occasioned by the me- 
lancholy removal of an excellent young 
clergyman, who was unexpectedly cut 
off in the commencement of his useful- 
ness, and in his thirty-first year. Mr. 
Williams's text, John v. 35, “¢ He was a 
burning and a shining light,” &c. led 
him, I. To consider the character the 
minister of Jesus should sustain, a burn- 
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ing and shining light, in doctrine, in zeal, 
in affection, and in life; and, II. The 
influence his ministry should have upon 
his people; ye were willing for a season, 
&c. 1, By a candid reception of his in- 
structions; 2. By a persevering obe- 
dience to his precepts; and, 3. By an 
affectionate attachment to his person. 
This natural arrangement is throughout 
illustrated by scriptural statements, and 
enfoiced with affectionate. earnestness. 
The sermon is a pleasing specimen of 
ministerial fidelity, and we_ sincerely 
wish that every parish minister pro- 
claimed with equal distinctness the “ joy- 
ful sound,” and laboured with equal fide- 
lity to improve the dispensations of Di- 
vine Providence. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
[.—STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS. 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we earnestly 
beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information relating 
to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Continued from vol. 8. page 669.) 
Exeter. — Mint Meeting ( Presbyterian) --On 


the ejection of Messrs. Paine and Hallett 
in 1719, a new meeting-louse was built for 


them in Mint-Lane. Mr, Peixce died 
March 30th, 1726, in his 53d year. His 
funeral sermon was preached by Mr. Hat- 
LETT Junior, and afterwards published. 
Mr. Joseru Hatterr Junior succeeded 
his father and Mr. Peirce, and was the 
author of many valuable tracts. In 1729 
he published his Notes and Observations 
on the Scriptures. [t deserves to be men- 
tioned, that there is scarcely a conjectural 
emendation of the Hebrew text proposed 
by him, which was not afterwards found 
} da Kennicott in one manuscript or ano- 

to have been an ancient reading. To 
him was chosen assistant Mr. Tuomas 
Jerrery, the author of several valuable 
treatises on the Christian Revelation. Mr. 
Davip Wittiams was the next minister. 
He introduced the liturgy used at Liver- 
pool into this society. On the removal 
of this gentleman to London, the liturgy 
was thrown aside ; and the society chose 
for his successor Mr. JosirH BReTLAND, 
who had been one of the first students in 
the academy established at Exeter in 1760. 
After officiating for some time he resigned, 
and was succeeded by Mr. Joun Hoe. 
This gentleman, however soon relinquished 
his station, and Mr. BRETLAND was again 
elected. In 1792 Mr. Bretland, at the re- 
quest of the society, again iutroduced the 
liturgy, which was however soon aban- 
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doned. Mr. Bretland again resigned his 
office, and was succeeded by Mr. THEO- 
PHILUS Epwarps, who settled as pastor 
in 1794. He continued here some time, 
till the congregation being considerably di- 
minished, ke gave up his charge, and his 
remaining hearers joined the congregation 
at George’s. The meeting house was sold 
to the Methodists, who pulled it down, 
and on its site built a large and handsome 
chapel, capable of containing 1200 persons. 

Rocu’s Lane (Tabernacle, )—The con- 
gregation assembling here originated in the 
Jabours of the apostolic WHITFIELD, and 
his disciple Mr. Henry Tanner. This 
latter gentleman was born in Exeter in 
1718, and was first impressed with a sense 
of religion by Mr. Whitfield at Plymouth. 
On his return to his native city in 1754, he 
undertook the charge of this congregation. 
In the year 1764, he built the present 
edifice, and was ordained the pastor of the 
church. Either not knowing, or not ap- 
proving the ordinary method of ordination 
used among dissenters, Mr. TANNER was 
set apart in an unusual manner, Seven 
deacons were chosen from the members 
of the church, three of whom assisted in. 
the ordination. Mr. Tanner died March 
24th, 1805, and his life has been presented 
to the public view. He was a man of piety, 
and good natural abilities. He was the 
instrument of doing much good in his na- 
tive city, and died generally respected. 
On his decease Mr, TreGo became the 
pastor of this church. On his resignation 
Mr. Lee succeeded ; on Mr. Lee’s death, 
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Mr. Barton was chosen to the pastoral 
office. He resigned in 1819, and removed 
to Wincanton in Somersetshire. On Mr. 
Barton's departure, Mr. Epwarps suc- 
ceeded. 

Soutn Street ( Baptist ).—Qf the early 
history of this church we have but little to 
communicate. The succession of minis- 
ters appears to be as follows :--Puipps, 
Townes, Ricnarp Sampson, Joun Lu- 
cas, Joun InGRAM, D. STENNETT, J. 
JENKINS, J, Woovman, J. Jones, J. 
Lewis, E. Francis, WILLIAM CLARKE, 
Manninc, D. Sprague, Tuomas Ep- 
WaRDs, and Samutt KILPIN, the present 
pastor. In the time of Mr. CLarke, who 
took the charge of this church in 1700, 
and continued till his death in 1796, there 
was a great revival in the church and con- 
gregation. Soon after his death the cause 
fell into a declining state. Mr. Kilpin 
settled here in 1813. His labours have 
been eminently blessed, and the church 
has much increased. There are now about 
170 members. A very flourishing Sab- 
bath-school, of 200 children, is connected 
with the congregation. A small meeting- 
house has been built at the eastern extre- 
mity of the city, through the exertion of 
Mr. Kilpin and his friends ; in which ser- 
vice is performed in the week, and occa- 
sionally on the Sabbath. A school of 
industry is also supported by the members 
of this congregation. Since Mr. Kilpin’s 
settlement, the church has admitted Pzedo- 
baptists to sit down at the table. This 
congregation bas been liberally endowed, 
receiving annually from houses 


Ka 

In the parish of St. Thomas, Devon 20 
In St. Mary Major, Exeter----.-.-- 25 
Money in the Funds ----.---+--- - 12 
£57 


Paut’s Street ( Baptist )——There is a 
small congregation of Baptists meeting for 
worship in a room in Paul’s Street, under 
the care of Mr. ARNOLD, who, in 1817, 
quitted the Church of England, and relin- 

uished two livings in the county of Essex. 
He is considered to be high in doctrinal 
sentiments ; but, it is presumed, he does 
not hold the opinions of the generality of 
the late Seceders respecting the Trinity. 

BarTHoLtomew (Seceders ).—This is a 
large and handsome edifice, built at the 
sole expense of Mr. G. BARING, one of the 
recent Seceders, and opened by him for 
public worship in 1818. After preaching 
here a few months, Mr. Baring left, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Mason. The con- 
gregation consists of four or five hundred 
people. The church, which is composed 
of Baptists, has about eighty members, 

HartTianpD (Independent ).—An Inde- 
pendent interest has lately been raised 
here, under pleasing circumstances. A 


neat meeting-house is erected ; the atténd- 
ance is good; and there is every prospect 
of usefulness. 

HATHERLEIGH.—-Some years since there 
was a Dissenting cause in this town, un- 
der the care of Mr. Castie. It is under- 
stood that this gentleman was an Arian, 
Under his ministry the congregation de- 
creased, and at present there is no Dis- 
senting interest in the place. 

ILFRACOMBE. --The old Dissenting inte- 
rest in this town had gradually dec)ined,un- 
der the chilling influence of Arianism, until, 
by the recent adoption of a different strain, 
the empty pews have been filled with 
attentive hearers, and it has been found 
necessary to build a new meeting house 
ona larger seale. The present minister is 
Mr. H. Besey. 

Forp (Independent).— The Dissenting 
cause in this place commenced soon after 
the Act of Uniformity, though no docu- 
ments are preserved of its ancient history. 
The former meeting- house was situated at 
the farther extremity of the village, from 
the scite of the present one. It was lease- 
hold property ; and, when decayed, and 
nearly falling into the hands of the lord of 
the manor, was forsaken, and a freehold 
spot of ground purchased, on which the 
present building was erected. This was 
about the year 1745. In the year 1792, 
an additional piece of land was purchased, 
and appropriated to a_ burial-ground. 
About eight years ago, the meeting- house 
was considerably enlarged, so as to render 
it a spacious and comfortable place of 
worship. There are three small endow- 
ments belonging to this interest: one of 
six pounds per annum, left, in the year 
1710, by Mary Hodge, to be paid out of an 
estate, called Molescombe, in the neigh- 
bourhood. Another of four pounds per 
annum ; together with three suits of 
clothes, viz. a coat, hat, shoes, stockings, 
and shirt, to three poor men of the parish 
of Stokingham ; left, about eighty years 
since, by Andrew Jeffery, of the said pa- 
rish, to be paid out of his estate, by the 
Company of Fullers, Weavers, &c. of the 
Fullers’ Hall, Exeter. The clothes are 
distributed at the discretion of the mi- 
nister ; and the annual bequest of four 
pounds is so limited, that the money can- 
not be demanded, except there be a minis- 
ter settled at Ford. The third endow- 
ment is one of three pounds per annum, 
left, about sixty years since, by Richard 
Cornice, Mr. Ricnarp Watsn is the 
first minister of whom we have any ac- 
count. He was ordained here, April 22, 
1690, and died in November, 1729. 
In all probability, he never left Ford. 
On June 28th, 1732, Mr. Kicnarp 
Moore was ordained as his successor. 
Mr. Moore remained here upwards of ten 
years, and died September 7, 1754. Mr. 
Evans was the next in succession. He 
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emained here forty years. During some 
part of Mr. Evans’s ministry, Mr. Blatchford 
assisted him. To Mr. Evans rapidly fol- 
lowed Messrs. Mite, WATKINS, JONEs, 
Kine, and Stokes. In the year 1819, 
Mr. T. MountFrorp became the pastor of 
this ancient church, in which station he 
still continues. The principal supporters 
of the cause are poor labouring men, with 
a few mechanics and small farmers. The 
congregation is numerous ; but it is to be 
‘ lamented that some have imbibed the very 
spirit and principles of that awful and wide- 
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ly-spreading heresy, which, like a moral 
pestilence, threatens the health and vitality 
of religion. There are, however, some few, 
both among the aged and the young, who 
cleave to the ways of God, and encourage 
their minister, both in their private walk, 
and in their attachment to his doctrines. 
Mr. MountrorD preaches once on the 
Sabbath, and -several times in the week in 
the various adjacent villages, in addition 
to his stated labours at Ford. A Sabbath- 
School has been formed at Ford. 
(To be continued.) 
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II.—MIScCELLANEOUS, 


EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM ITALY. 


Christmas at Naples---Feast of the Dead--A 
Neapolitan Sermon--Recent Excavations 
at Pompeii—Greek Affairs-- Attempted 
Suicide of u Priest. 

Naples, 25th Dec. 1825. 

This is Christmas day, an immense festa 
with the Neapolitans! our eating and 
drinking in England is nothing to it! 

They kept up a noise of guns and fire- 

works all last night, I could get no sleep 

for it ; so when the bell sounded for the 
hour of the nativity, I got up, and having 
akey of my own stairs, I slipt out with- 
out disturbing any one. I made my way 
to the monastery of St. Pasquale, and 


got to the church door just in time to see 
the Bambino. One of the monks, habited 
in sacredotal robes, carried in his arms a 
small wax child, covered over with a white 
mantle ; the rest followed in their ordi- 
nary dresses, each with a wax light in his 


hand. They proceeded up to the high 
altar, where the baby was deposited, and 
all fell on their knees. After a few mi- 
nutes the officiating monk teok down the 
poor little image, and presented it to his 
brethren, who each individually knelt and 
kissed it. The pampered monks of St. 
Pasqnale, who are not remarkable for 
sanctity, looked very foolish in this cere- 
mony. I could have tolerated it had there 
been any devotion in their faces; but 1 
thought I could discover. in every one of 
them a lurking smile, very different from 
the holy joy the nativity was calculated 
to inspire. When the monks had kissed 
the little wax-work to their hearts’ con- 
tent, it was presented to the people, who 
crowded round it with a simplicity of de- 
votion, which in them was quite interest- 
ing. The baby was then carried in state, 
and placed in the manger, the people still 
on their knees, and the choir chaunting 
the ancient and celebrated music, which 
the Catholics tell you are the very notes 
to which the angels sang, “ Glory to God 
in the highest.” 

To understand what I have attempted 
to describe, you must know, that in every 


church at this season, both here and in 
Rome, and | suppose in every Catholic 
place, there is a complete representation, 
not painted, but carved in wood, of the 
whole scene of the nativity, Joseph, Mary, 
the shepherds, angels, cows, and donkeys: 
in many churches the whole is as large as 
life, in otbers, it is on asmall scale. This 
puppet-shew is opened on the morning of 
Christmas day, some hours before dawn; 
it is then that the scene I have described 
takes place. The stillness of the night, 
the brilliant illumination which surrounds 
the manger in which the baby is deposited, 
and the solemn and sacred character of 
the music, all tend certainly to make it 
an interesting spectacle. In Rome they 
have the real cradle made by the hands of 
Joseph, which, like the real cross, was pre- 
served and recovered by a miracle. I 
have now got so familiar with these things, 
that they do not affect my mind with the 
horror I first felt for them. There is no 
bounds to the mummery of this place ; it 
is, if possible, worse than Rome: one day 
the people are called upon to follow the 
procession of the saint in pious adoration, 
who preserves the people of Naples from 
fractured limbs; on another, it is St. 
Januarius, the patron saint of the city, 
who prevents the irruptions of Vesuvius, 
from reaching beyond a certain point in 
the road to Portice, and saves Naples 
clean and tight from all their consequences. 
The blood of this saint liquifies in a bottle 
twice a year at the prayers of the priests, 
that by this perpetual miracle the faith in 
his power may be renewed and preserved, 
When the French were here, the priests 
pretended the blood would not run; but 
Murat soon effected the miracle, by send- 
ing word privately to the Bishop, that 
his blood should be let loose, if that of 
the saint was not. But the most extraor- 
dinary scene of all is, the feast of the 
dead. In November, the people are called 
upon for eight days to pray for the souls 
in purgatory ; and at this time the ceme- 
teries are opened, and the dead displayed, 
dressed in holiday clothes, standing bolt 
upright to receive their friends, who go 
P2 
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in crowds to visitthem.: Fellows fantasti- 
cally dressed parade the streets, begging 
in the name of the church ‘ per gli morti” 
for the dead. A little German boy, a pro- 
tegé of the Countess Etroff, asked his 
tutor, ‘‘ What do the dead want money 
for ? bo don’t buy any thing.” His 
tutor told him, it was the priests who 
wanted the money to pray for the dead ; 
but this did not seem quite to satisfy him. 
Iam afraid you will be as tired of all this 
nonsense as | am; but the reflections it 
gives rise to are most melancholy. I used 
to go into the churches when I first came 
to Naples to hear the sermons; but the 
nonsense dealt out from the pulpit was so 
disgusting, that I have long since given it 
up. The last sermon I heard, contained 
the following exposition of Christian doc- 
trine, which 1 will endeavour to give you 
as near as I can in the priest’s own words. 
When I went in, he was describing the 
fall of man, and I expected, with some 
curiosity, an account of the redemption; 
but his time was out, and he suddenly 
broke off by saying, I will now tell you, 
as I cannot go through my subject, who 
are those who obtain the kingdom of 
heaven. There are four classes—the first 
obtain it in the way of barter--the second 
buy it—the third steal it—and the fourth 
are driven intoit. I pricked up my ears. 
He went on; the first are those pious 
persons, monks, friars, hermits, and nuns 
who withdraw from the world into cells 
and caverns, and there practising auste- 
rities and mortifying the flesh, may be 
fairly said to exchange the delights of 
this life for the hope of that which is to 
come. The second are those individuals, 
who possessing either inherited or ac- 
wired property, have freely given it up to 
e church and to the poor, and so have 
purchased an inheritance in heaven. The 
third are those who, unable from various 
causes to quit the world, have, in their 
commerce with mankind, privately prac- 
ticed all the Christian virtues; they are 
like the woman who pressed into the crowd, 
and touched by stealth the hem of Christ’s 
mt ; these may be said to steal the 
ingdom of heaven: and the fourth class 
are those poor, and needy, and miserable 
who having no enjoyment in this life, are 
driven by suffering and misfortune to seek 
for the hope of the righteous; and so may 
bewensidered as forced into the kingdom 
of heaven. I A e404 not — 
preted Pejest, i ave given the 
Spirit, and ost the rs a of his 
brief expdsition. He ended, by calling 
his atidience to fall down before the 
image of the Virgin, to beg of her to in- 
tercede with her son, that they might all 
be numbered in one or other of the above 
elasses ! I left them on their knees. 
I have been several times lately. to 
Pompeii,. and always with increased in- 
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terest. They go on very slowly in their 
excavations, but they have lately opened 
up a good many interesting objects. The 
public baths, which are very beautiful, 
and a private house superbly decorated, 
which they call, for what reason | know 
not, the Honse of the Tragic Poet. The 
pictures on the walls, like all the rest that 
have been discovered, are of very unequal 
merit; evidently the work of different 
hands, and evidently copied from different 
originals ; I say copied, because I am con- 
vinced that all the paintings in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum are only imitations of 
much better things which possibly existed 
there, but have been destroyed. The in- 
ternal evidence is what I rest upon. The 
drawing and execution of the parts is in 
many cases so much inferior to the design, 
that I am sure the hand that painted them 
did not belong to the head that conceived 
them, I have not yet reached as far as 
the Greek temple at Pastum, it takes three 
days tu accomplish it. I suppose I must 
go before I leave the country, more for the 
sake of saying I have been, than for any 
pleasure I anticipate in the excursion. 

Two friends of mize, a clergyman and 
an artist, have just returned from Greece, 
where they have been passing the summer, 
They give deplorable accounts of the state 
of the country, and are entirely without 
hope of Grecian emancipation ; they say, 
the dreams of the English newspapers on 
the subject are worse than ridiculous, 
From what they state, the Greeks have no 
moral stamina to work upon; they say 
that they can never be got te act together, 
and that when they have had any success, 
it has been all attributed to the foreigners 
who have acted with thenr, Their towns 
are almost all destroyed, and they are 
rapidly assuming the character of wander- 
ing tribes, who will ultimately become 
robbers and pirates. 

A circumstance happened here the other 
day, which ought to have been told in 
another place, but you must not expect 
arrangement in letters like mine, written 
a baton rompeii. The tutor of General 
Koller’s children, who is a young Catholic 
priest, cut his throat, and left a letter to 
the General, stating, that he had long been 
struggling between his passions and his 
vows, and he had at length come to the 
determination of destroying himself, rather 
than break those oaths which he had so- 
lemnly sworn in the face of the church 
and before God. He said his case was a 
severe one, as he had been almost forced 
into the priestly office by his friends. B 
prompt and skilful medical aid, his Wie 
has been saved ; to what state of suffering 
he is restored, none but himself can 
know. -General Koller is one of the Aus- 
trians Generals, who commanded the army 
of occupation. You may rely on the accu- 

racy of this statement. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THB EXILED 
SWISS MINISTERS. 

£ «tt 
Acknowledged in last number 176 17 0 
Collection by the Rev. William 
Ward, and his Congregation, 
Stowmarket . ° - 12 
Rev. Greville Ewing and Friends, 
Glasgow ° . . . 
Friend, by William Hale, Esq. 0 1 
D. Robertson, Esq. Edinburgh 2 
Collection at Wellington, by Rev. 
JH. Cuff . ° Wi toe 
Rev. J. Burder, Stroudwater 6 
Joseph Stonard, Esq. ° - & 
Thomas Ballance, Esq. . . 2 
John Ballance, Esq. ° oe 


2 
-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


al pjpececscoco woo 


£219 1 
Deduct the first Distribution 110 0 0 


£109 16 2 


The Committee are waiting to receive 
exact information relative to the minor 


cases of spoliation, outrage, and other in- 


juries, upon persons and families not ba- 
nished, in order to make a further and 
probably final distribution. The following 
narrative relates to the individual No. I. in 
the last number of the Congregational 
Magazine. There is now no need to sup- 
the name ; the forty pounds which 
ve been remitted for his use, will be a 
seasonable relief to his widow and orphans. 
Our correspondent remarks, referring, no 
doubt, to the atrocious assassinations and 
persecutions at Nismes, and the surround- 
ing district, ten years ago. ‘* It is nota 
little remarkable that Nismes should have 
given an asylum and sepulture to a Pro- 
testant minister persecuted and banished 
from the very Canton to which so many 
persecuted fled for refuge, at the period of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz.” 
To the name of the London Com- 
mittee, J. Pye Smitn. 
Dec. 13, 1826. 


THE FATAL SUFFERINGS OF M. JUVET. 

«© M. Juvet, banished from the Canton 
of Vaud, for the testimony of the Lord 
Jesus, sought an asylum in a neighbouring 
Canton, but his request was denied. He 
retired to Ferney-Voltaire, and pursued 
his charitable labours without molestation ; 
but he had to contend with the puJmonary 
disease, from which he had already suf- 
fered. This malady was considerably ag- 
gravated by an excursion to L’Isle and 
Montrichen, to visit those who were dis- 
posed to hear the Word of God. He was 
insulted, attacked, and pursued by the po- 
pulace from town to town, and at L’Isle, 
where he arrived quite exhausted, and in a 
profuse perspiration, after much ill treat- 
ment, he was thrown into a cold dungeon, 
with only a chair, and some chopped straw 
on which to pass the night. His friends 
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were not permitted to give him either food, 
fire, or clothing, and in this state he was 
detained during fifteen hours, He was 
also confined during two months in the 
prison of Yverdun, where a violent diarr- 
hoea was added to his ordinary indisposition, 
and where medical attendance and treat- 
ment were denied. On leaving the prison, 
and during the preparation for his trial, 
he visited some Christians formed into a 
small society at Saint Croix. He was ar- 
rested, and expelled the commune by the 
armed force. After such repeated expo- 
sure to cold, insult, privation, pursued on 
every side, always occupied in the work of 
the ministry, in season and out of season, 
it may be easily conceived that his disease 
could not but make a regular and rapid 
progress. Some time before his death, he 
was desirous of going to Nismes. He 
constantly prayed for his persecutors, 
whether the magistrates or the mob. 

*« Being informed that some peasants of 
L’Isle and Montrichen, had manifested 
repentance, he raised his eyes towards 
heaven, and prayed that his death might 
be an occasion of eternal life to many of 
these poor people. He often spake of his 
departure, was much in prayer, and fre- 
quently shed tears of sacred joy. 

** After having prayed with him, M. 
Malan asked him if he was happy in the 
prospect of death? ‘How can I do 
otherwise than rejoice,’ said he, ‘in the 
expectation of so soon beholding him, 
who has so loved me?” Two or three 
months before his death, the Lord took 
away a son whom he had given him; all 
who saw him know with what resignation 
he supported this loss; even unbelievers 
were constrained to admire. His kind- 
ness and benevolence were well known. 
France offered him an asylum, and he 
there led a peaceable life, under the pro- 
tection of the government; the Protestant 
ministers of that country received him as a 
brother.” 


THE INCREASE OF POPERY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 

A Roman Catholic Journal boasts of 
the extraordinary progress of Popery in 
the United States of America within the 
last forty years, and exults in the fact, 
that in 1790, there was only one convent in 
all the republic, but now there are ten 
colleges and ecclesiastical seminaries ; be- 
sides twenty-four convents, and other re- 
ligious associations, distributed over the 
several dioceses which have ‘been formed 
since that period. This fact is capable of 
explanation, without admitting that prose- 
lytism to the church of Rome, is rapidly 
advancing in North America, for it is only 
necessary to recollect, that during the 
above period, the rebellion in Ireland, 
and the revolution in France, with-the 
various changes which have subsequently 
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Occurred throughout Catholic Europe, 
have occasioned the emigration of a vast 
Population to the United States, who 
Carried with them their educational attach- 
ment to the religion of their ancestors. But 
still Protestants on each side of the Atlan- 
tic must no longer slumber. 

DISCUSSION WITH THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 

SOCIETY. 

In consequence of the discussion which 
has taken place between the Committee of 
the Religious Tract Society, and the Con- 
gregational Board, respecting the pro- 
posed publication of an abridgment of 
Milner’s Church History, some account 
of which was given in our last Number, 
an extraordinary meeting of the Board 
was convened on Tuesday, the 13th ulti- 
mo. At this meeting, which was very 
numerously attended, the Board appointed 
a Committee, consisting of the Kev. Dr. 
Winter and the Rev. Messrs. Davies, 
Blackburn, Fletcher, Orme, and the Se- 
cretary, to receive the deputation of the 
Tract Society; and to adopt such other 
measures, as to them might appear 
expedient for accomplishing the wishes 
of the Board. ‘This Committee ac- 


cordingly met, and came toa series of 
resolutions in vindication of the past con- 
duct of the Board, and in farther explana- 
tion of the reasons of its opposition to the 
publication of Milner’s Church History, by 
the Religious Tract Society. An interview 


afterwards took place between the Commit- 
tee and the deputation of the Tract Society, 
when these resolutions were communicated, 
and a long and friendly conversation en- 
sued. It affords us sincere pleasure to 
learn, that in consequence of these mea- 
sures, the Committee of the Religious 

Tract Society, on Tuesday the 25th ulti- 

mo, came to the following resolution, 

which we trust will terminate this discus- 
sion in a manner satisfactory to all parties. 

“Resolved unanimously,—That the 
Committee of the Religious Tract Society, 
having considered the friendiy communi- 
cation of the Committee of the Congrega- 
tional Board, cheerfully adopt the sugges- 
tion to publish the prepared work cn their 
own responsibility, without the author's 
naine.” 

THE ADDRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY, TO CHRISTIAN MINISTERS OF 
EVERY DENOMINATION. 

It would have aiforded us pleasure to 
have given increased publicity to an af- 
fecting address, by inserting it in our 
columns; but a press of matter forbids it. 
We doubt not, however, that the minis- 
ters of Christ universally possess one com- 
mon feeling upon the iniquities of a system, 
which at once enslaves, in body and in 
mind, 830,000 immortal beings, our fel- 
low men and fellow subjects too! Al- 
ready have many of them advocated, 
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with powerful eloquence, from the pul- 
pit and the hustings, the cause of negro 
emancipation, and we trust, that those 
who can thus contronl public opinion, 
will righteously employ their influence, 
till from every part of the united king- 
dom the voice of a free people shall be 
heard demancing of an enlightened legis- 
lature, that the negro may be free. The 
body of Dissenting Ministers of the Three 
Denominations, Presbyterians, Indepen- 
dents, and Baptists, assembled, on 31st ult. 
** to consider the expediency of presenting 
petitions to the Legislature, for the entire 
and speedy suppression of slavery in the 
British Colonies ;’’ and we hope to pre- 
sent our readers with the result, honourable 
to that venerable Association, and ex- 
emplary to the whole Dissenting Ministry, 
in our next number. 


A LIST OF COUNTY ASSOCIATIONS, 


Deeply convinced of the value of the 
County Associations of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches, we are anxious 
to furnish the public with a complete list 
of them, with the names and abodes of 
their secretaries; the periods when they 
meet, and the number of ministers and 
churches united in each ; by which a cor- 
respondence with the whole body, when 
necessary, will be greatly facilitated, and, 
to a certain extent, its most desirable 
union advanced. We are satisfied the fol- 
lowing list is defective, and perhaps in- 
correct ; but we publish it to furnish the 
ground-work of one more complete, such 
as we have described ; and we trust that 
our correspondents, during the coming 
year, will bear this object in mind, and 
favour us with such communications as 
shall enable us to present them with so 
useful a schedule in our last number of 
the present volume. 

Cheshire. Rev. J. Turner, Knutsford, 

Cornwall. Rev. T. Wildboar, Penrhyn. 

Devon. Rev. H. Bromley, Appledore. 

Derbyshire. Rev. Mr. Gawthorn, Derby. 

Dorsetshire. Rev. T. Durant, Poole. 

Durham, with Northumberland. Rev. J 
Matheson, Durham. 

Essex. Rev. J. Morrison, Stebbing. 

Glocester. Rev. J. Edkins, Nailsworth. 

Hampshire. Rey. W. Priestley, Fording- 
bridge. 

Leicestershire, Rev. E. Webb, Leicester. 

Middlesex and Herts. Union. Rev. J. 
Knight, Mile End. 

Northamptonshire. Rev. B. Edwards, 
Northampton. 

Somerset. Rev, T. Golding, Pounds- 
field Park, 

Staffordshire. Rev. B. Brook, Tutbury, 

Susser. Rev. James Edwards, Brighton. 

Warwickshire and Worcester. Rev. Ti- 
mothy East, Birmingham. 

_ Wiltshire, Rey. Richard Elliot, De- 
vizes, 
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Laneashire. 


ter. 
Suffolk. Rev. H. Cox, Hadleigh. 


Rev. W. Roby, Manches- 


CHAPELS OPENED, 


A place of worship for the Independents 
was opened on Angell Hill, Bury St. 
Edmunds, 18th September, 1825. The 
Rev. Mr. Morell, Theological Tutor at 
Wymondley College, preached in the 
morning and evening; and the Rev. Mr. 
Blakie, in the afternoon. The attendance 
was such throughout the day, as to war- 
rant the most pleasing hope of useful- 
ness. In the afternoon, by the request 
of the Rev. Mr. Dewhirst, the Rev. Mr. 
Morell preached at the meeting-house, 
in Whiting Street. It is earnestly desired, 
that the proceedings of this day may issue 
in the revival and promotion of vital god- 
liness in this ancient and populous town. 

On Tuesday, October 4, a small chapel, 
neat and frugal, was opened for divine 
worship, at Normandy, five miles north- 
west of Guildford. Very appropriate ser- 
mons were preached by Messrs. Churchill, 
Upton, and Ashley. Messrs. S. Percy, 
James Upton, jun., and Haymes, read por- 
tions of Scripture adapted to the occa- 
sion, and prayed. And on the 25th of 
October, a new chapel, on the same plan, 
and of the same dimensions as the above, 
was opened at Pitland Street, situate about 
seven miles from Dorking, and ten from 
Guildford. Messrs. Knight, of Kingston, 
and Upton, preached suitable and interest- 
ing sermons. Messrs. Upton and S. Percy 
conducted the devotional exercises. The 
attendance on each occasion, at both 
places, was exceedingly gratifying. The 
ground for the erection of the former 
chapel was kindly given by a friend to 
the village, and a lover of the Gospel ;— 
and that for the latter, by the Lord of the 
Manor, a member of the Church of 
England, who was induced to make the 
grant, from a conviction of the beneficial 
effects of village preaching in his own 
org nonebood. Both places are supplied 
by Missionaries employed by the SurREY 
Mission Society, but were built by the 
liberality of the religious public, princi- 
pally in the County, no part of the So- 
ciety’s funds being expended for buildiog 
purposes. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 6, 1825, a neat In- 
dependent Meeting-house, sufficiently 
commodious, without galleries, for about 
350 persons, was opened at Wellington, 
Salop; on which occasion, two sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Dr Raffles, of 
Liverpool. And, as many persons of the 
town and neighbourhood were prevented, 
by considerations arising out of local cir- 
cumstances, from attending on a week 
day ; the Rev. T. Weaver, of Shrewsbury, 
continued the opening services, by preach- 
ing two sermons in the said building on 
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the following Lord’s-day. On these occa- 
sions, the other parts of the worship were 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Raffles, the 
Rev. Messrs. T. Weaver, D. Lewis, R. 
Richards, W. Keay, ( Baptist Minister of 
Wellington, ) and T. L. Lamb, late a stu- 
dent at Hoxton Academy, who has been 
labouring at Wellington for several months 
past, till the- crowded and increasing 
attendance at the room in which divine 
worship was conducted, and which was, 
from the first, intended only as a tempo- 
rary accommodation, rendered the erec- 
tion of a more suitable building absolutely 
necessary. ‘The amount of the collections 
after the service excceded £67.; and the 
prospest of usefulness is highly encou- 
raging. A considerable portion of the ex- 
pense, incurred by the erection, remains 
to be liquidated; in the accomplishment 
of which, the aid of Christian benevolence 
is earnestly entreated. 
ORDINATION. 

The Rev. Wm. Copley (late of Watford, 
Herts,) having recently accepted the pas- 
toral charge of the congreyational cliurch 
of Oxford, the union between pastor and 
people was publicly recognized on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 24, 1825. The Rev. T. Mor- 
gan, of Birmingham, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, and received from the 
cburch and its newly elected pastor, state- 
ments of the circumstances and steps 
which led to the important transaction. 
The Rev. Dr. Steadman, President of the 
Academy at Bradford, (Mr. Copley’s 
pastor and tutor,) addressed to him a so- 
Jemn and affectionate charge, from Luke 
xii.42; and in the eveting, the Rev. S. 
Coles, of Bourton, preached to the people, 
from Phil. ii. 29. The devotional services 
of the day were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Tys, of Wallingford, Hetmore, of 
Stratford, Steadman, of Bradford, Price, 
of Coate, and Hinton, of St. Clement’s, 
Oxford. 

RECENT DEATHS. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of December, 
cied at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red Cross 
Street, in the 75th year of his age, Ricu- 
arp Hott, Esq. of King’s Road, Gray’s 
Ina Road. He bad been attending a quar- 
terly meeting of the Trustees of that 
Institution, and had just seated himself at 
the dinner table, when he fell back in his 
chair, and instantly expired. 

Died at Glasgow, January Ist, Mr. JoHN 
Bett, teacher of languages, aged 32, much 
and justly regretted. He was aman who, 
for the extent of his knowledge in ancient, 
modern, and especially eastern literature, 
was an ornament to the City and University 
of Glasgow. He was acquainted with the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Dutch, Saxon, Teutonic, 
Gothland, Icelandic, Portuguese, Arabic, 
Persia, Chaldaic, Sauscrit, Hindostanee, 
Bengalec, and several other languages; 
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and he possessed such a critical knowledge 
of many of them, as not only to relish 
their beauties, but even to enter iuto the 
merits of the critics who have professed to 
write grammars and lexicons of those lan- 
. to publish editions of works 
written on them. He visited London not 
many months since to solicit the support 
of the booksellers in the publication of a 
new aad corrected edition of Dr. Taylor's 
Hebrew Concordance, but the work was 
too expensive to justify the attempt, and 
his premature death will now render its 
abandonment a matter of satisfaction. 
He was the redoubted antagonist of the 
celebrated Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, and so powerful 
were his criticisms, that the learned Pro- 
fessor found it necessary to reply to them 
once and again in the Asiatic Jouruval. 
Died January 15th, at his house, Upper 
Street, Islington, in the 75th year of his 
age, JoHN WILSON, Esq. for many years a 
manager and trustee of the late Rev. 
Geo: Whitfield’s Chapels, Tabernacle 
and Tottenham Court, to which office he 
succeeded on the decease of Mr. West, the 
executor of Mr. Whitfield. Though his 
health bad been infirm for some time, yet 
bo immediate expectation of dissolution 
was entertained by his family, and his de- 
parture was so easy, that its occurrence 
was for some time unknown by those in 
immediate attendance. His mind was 
happily prepared for the engagements of 
another world, but a very large and sor- 
rowing family will long deplore his loss. 
He was interred at Bunhill-fields, on 
Monday the 23d, when the Rev. Rowland 
Hill delivered a funeral address with great 
animation and feeling, and the Rey. Mat- 
thew Wilks concluded in prayer. The 
funeral was attended by a large circle of 
mournets, am: whom we observed the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 
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Died, at Camberwell, on the 23d ult. 
in his sixty-third year, ApsteyY PELLatrt; 
Esq. of St. Paul’s Church-yard, one of 
the deacons of the church at Camberwell, © 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Orme. Mr. Pellatt had for many 
years been afflicted with a spasmodic affec- 
tion, which often occasioned great suffer- 
ing, though it rarely laid him altogether 
aside. e was taken suddenly ill on his 
way from town to his ‘own house on the 
2\st, but revived again as he had frequently 
done. On the day of his death he ap- 
peared greatly better, and all serious ap- 
prehensions of danger were abated. He 
ate his dinner comfortably, and expressed 
his gratitude for the degree of restoration 
he experienced. About six o’clock, he 
complained of faintness, laid his head 
back upon the chair, breathed gently for 
two or three minutes and expired. Mr. 
Pellatt was: well known in a large circle of 
Christian friends, by whom he was univer- 
sally beloved. While able to take part in 
public business, he was the active friend 
of the London Missionary Society, and of 
many other benevolent institutions. He 
was kind, generous, and gentle in no or- 
dinary degree. He was a Christian from 
conviction, a Dissenter on pcinciple, and 
a lover of all good men. He sca 
knew how to refuse an application for his 
assistance, and was almost incapable of 
using an offensive expression. His loss 
will be severely felt in the church, io 
which he long and honourably discharged 
the duties of an important office by his 
family, consisting of eleven sons and daugh- 
ters, (may they inherit his faith and imi- 
tate his holy example!) and by many who 
enjoyed his friendship, or shared his boun- 
ty., Such men deserve to be held in ho- 
nourable remembrance among the churches 
of Christ. 
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Communications have been received this month from the Rev. C. N. Davies— 
W. Orme--G. Redford--Dr. J. P. Smith--J. Ivimey— —-—— Evanson--W. Moor- 
house-- W. Gregg--T. Hine--J. Blackburn-- —— Newstead--T.L. Lamb— —— Da- 
vies. (of Kingsbridge) —J. Jackson—-T. Mountford, and C. Holdgate. 


Also from Messrs. Youngman--W. 


Derry--T. Fisher--J. Batt--J. Edmeston--B. Bar- 


ton--J. Houlton—E. G. Ballard—J. Jones--J. B. Williams--J. Stephen-- A London 
Congregational Minister—A Christian Observer—A Friend of Missions—An Indepen- 
eent—Philo-Hornbookius -- Vindicator-- — Messiems ~~ Mareus--Jacobye-—-Giga— 


J.J. Y.--J. M.--A—E. 


Hanwett Cuarer.—Onur last number contained a notice, that this place of wo: 








was not put in Trust. This assertion has been contradicted in a note to us. We have 
no object nor interest in view, but to guard the Dissenting public from imposition, and 
their property from alienation. In reply to the declaration, that Hanwell Chapel is in 
Trust, our original imformant begs the public, who feel interest in the case, to put the 
following questions :— 

Is this place of worship in the Trust of the respectable gentlemen, whose names were: 
published, who had undertaken the Trusteeship, and upon the pledge of whose names, 
the public contributed to the building? Is the present a legal Trust? Are they chosen’ | 

the subscribers? Is the property secured to the con, ion? Have not the present 
rustees mortgaged the chapel? 1s not the place of worship alienated from the intea* 


tion of the original subscribers? May it not become private property? 
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